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INTRODUCTION 


Several years ago I had the opportunity to teach a seminar on Arabic 
Syntax in the Five Universities Summer Program at Princeton 
University. In preparation for this seminar I embarked on an intensive reading 
program in order to gather from modern literary texts enough illustrative 
material to supplement systematically the materials in medieval Arabic that 
had already been compiled by the great scholars and pioneers in the Western 
study of Arabic Syntax. I wanted to provide my students with a single 
comprehensive treatment of the present-day literary language (which was in 
fact their main field of interest and at the same time the primary subject 
matter of the seminar); but the only available reference books were those on 
medieval Arabic, and even they had been written decades before. 

During recent years most students of Arabic and most Arabists in this 
country have shown an ever-increasing interest in contemporary aspects of 
Arabic history and culture. There has been a deeply felt need for a presen- 
tation that would cover the language in its current form, without reference to 
its dependence upon the older language, and- as well— for adequate reference 
materials and illustrative examples. This latter need has been much highlighted 
m the last few years by the appearance of a number of readers and anthologies 
for intermediate and advanced students of modem Arabic. In their explana- 
tory notes, the authors quite obviously labor under tire handicap imposed upon 
them by having recourse only to books written on medieval Arabic. 

Numerous grammars have also been written in recent years for teaching the 
language at an elementary level. They, too, are mainly concerned with con- 
temporary Arabic; but because of the inevitable limitations imposed by the 
Level of teaching for which they are designed, these texts fall short of providing 
the literary material so badly needed. The sample material and exercises that 
they offer are of necessity made up of simple expressions usually adapted to, 
nd limited by, the pedagogical aims of the authors. The language as it is used 
m more literary prose has been, by and large, ignored. 

In the present as in the past, the written language transcends political 
and geographical boundaries and forms the linguistic unity which is basic to 
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the awareness among Arabs of a common cultural heritage. In their presen- 
tation of the language. Western scholars have traditionally emphasized the fact 
that, unlike the colloquial dialects, the literary language has essentially 
remained unchanged throughout the centuries. Their efforts have been 
oriented toward the study of medieval Arabic as it has come down to us in 
the Koran and other early writings. In consequence, there has been a pro- 
nounced tendency to disregard the personality of modem literary Arabic as 
a living linguistic phenomenon. All too frequently, the contemporary use of 
the language is considered to be nothing more than an artificial preservation 
or corruption of the classical forms. As a result of such an approach, Arabic 
has been taught as a medieval language and even treated — horribile dictu—as 
a dead language. 

Modern Arab grammarians have shown a similar reaction toward their 
modern literary language. They base their grammatical theory on, and select 
sample materials from, the works of the early grammarians, without taking 
into consideration the development of the present-day literary language, 
except in order to contrast it with the forms of classical Arabic. 

I have long been aware of the problems that are encountered in any study 
of Arabic literary prose. One difficulty is inherent in the methods used by 
medieval Arab grammarians. These scholars, whose work has much influenced 
present-day Arab linguistics and grammatical theory, based their studies on 
Koranic texts and quotations taken from early poetry and only supplemented 
the latter with made-up (“ad hoc”) prose examples that are often of very 
doubtful literary value. As a matter of principle, literary prose writings as 
such were nearly always ignored by the medieval grammarians as being stylist- 
ically inferior to poetry and were considered to be not worth studying. 

Western scholars, on the other hand, have usually incorporated the material 
offered by Arab grammarians, while diligently implementing it with prose 
quotations. These quotations, however, are taken indiscriminately from 
literary sources that are frequently separated by several centuries. One result 
of investigating and presenting the language in this way has been the creation 
of an ageless Arabic linguistic image that is obviously inaccurate but nonethe- 
less still commonly accepted. For this reason we must recognize that, among 
the existing reference materials, none can be considered truly representative 
of genuine Arabic literary prose, nor of the literary prose of any given period. 

It is well known that written Arabic has displayed in the past and still does 
in our time the conservatism that is inherent in all Semitic languages. Never- 
theless, written Arabic has always been the only medium of written and for- 
mal communication for the greater part of the Arab world, and since the 
number of people using the written language daily in both reading and writing 
has greatly increased during the last century, there is great pressure for changes 
in traditional forms and linguistic habits. The language is necessarily becoming 
more and more adapted to modern times. 
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Another factor contributing to change and to the new personality of the 
literary language of today is that Arabic litterateurs have been more than ever 
before exposed to trends and ideas in world literature and to new ways of life 
at home and abroad. This exposure has forced them to find new modes of 
expression which vary greatly from the old. These changes affect not only 
vocabulary but also syntactical constructions far beyond the limits of mere 
style. In short, the literary language of today is a living language which itself 
deserves attention from scholars in the field. 

Only long after my seminar ended and I had started to follow my own 
interest in the results of my research and in the possibilities of the study did 
it occur to me that the material I had already collected could in itself, if 
properly arranged, represent an approach to a much needed, comprehensive 
presentation of modern literary Arabic. 

My intention has consistently been to analyze the structure of literary 
Arabic as it is used today, independently of the syntactical forms employed 
in older times. That is to say, I do not aim at a comparative study and, 
although I may occasionally point out differences from older forms for the 
sake of a better understanding of their modern equivalents, I have intentionally 
omitted stylistic and syntactical comparisons and traditional or absolute 
judgments of “right” and “wrong”. I do, however, mention what I consider 
to be the obvious influence of dialectical constructions wherever this is evident, 
and I note any instances of literary prose in which the author’s intention is 
clearly that of reviving “learned” expressions no longer used by the majority 
of modem authors. In general I have approached the study of the language 
with the assumption that any expression which contemporary Arabic authors 
feel to be “right” in usage is worthy of analysis. 

I have mentioned my purpose, but perhaps I should define it more closely: 
my goal is to present a humanistic study of the Arabic language which will 
enable its prospective users to become aware of the intricate syntactical 
patterns of the linguistic system and, even more, of its logical and semantic 
content and of the language’s potential for literary expression. Thus, I decided 
to avoid experimental application of any particular theory that might obscure 
the special attention I wished to focus on the semantic and literary aspects of 
the language. An exclusive concentration on the language structure might 
have increased the interest of this presentation in certain linguistic circles, but 
at the same time it would certainly have excluded many prospective users with 
an interest in Arabic other than purely linguistic. 

Therefore, I have in general used a meaning-based theory of grammar as a 
basis for my syntactical analysis. This gives the content of the study a greater 
internal unity than would have been possible had I tried to combine descrip- 
tive and logical notions of grammar. I have also used traditional terminology 
as have all my predecessors in analogous studies. (This practice represents an 
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acceptance in principle of grammatical terms used by Arab grammarians.) 
Nevertheless, when in my opinion traditional terminology should not be 
accepted without a more critical definition of terms, or whenever my termino- 
logy does not exactly follow traditional definitions or concepts, I have defined 
the term in question— even at the risk of lengthening the presentation unduly— 
in order to explain its use in denoting the particular syntactical and linguistic 
phenomenon or observation to which the term is applied. In all other cases, 
where my use of terms and concepts agrees with the traditional acceptance, 
they are not further explained; and when there is any possibility that 
the meaning of the terminology may be unclear to Ihe readex, I refer him to 
any standard English grammar. 

In order to cover as many aspects of modem literary Arabic as possible, 

I have selected illustrative materials from the works of authors in a variety of 
fields and genres: literary prose, fiction, drama, travelogues, and political, 
social, and historical writings. Newspapers have generally been disregarded, 
since Arabic journalism— like most news writing around the world— does not 
necessarily offer the best or most representative standars of literary language. 
The examples (some 13,000) finally selected during my years of extensive 
reading have been gathered from the authors mentioned in the table of 
Abbreviations. 

It was only after I had completed the systematic arrangement of my sample 
material that I realized that there was too much of it to be presented in one 
volume. At that stage of my work it would have been easy to reduce the 
material to a bare minimum by using only one quotation to illustrate each 
observation. Tliis would perhaps have fulfilled the requirements of a study of 
structural syntax; but my ambition to cover semantic and literary aspects as 
well made it not only advisable but necessary to attempt publication of the 
complete work. For the sake of internal completeness and also for the benefit 
of students, many observations have been included that will not be new to 
scholars; I have tried, however, to avoid any repetition that is not connected 
with the presentation of new information. 

The complete work has been divided into three volumes which will 
complement each other, but which are conceived as structurally autonomous. 

Volume I deals with the simplest units in sentence structure: nominal and 
verbal sentences considered in their affirmative, negative, and interrogative 
forms. 

Volume II, which is divided into two sections, deals with the simple 
sentence expanded into more elaborate syntactical structures. In the first 
section, the components of the expanded sentence are studied: modifications 
of nouns and verbs; in the second section, the use of specific parts: numerals, 
elatives, infinitives, participles, etc., as well as special constructions or literary 
devices (anacoluthon, paronomasia, word union, ellipsis, etc.). 
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Volume III deals with the grouping of sentences into compounds; here the 
coordination and subordination of sentences are studied. This volume includes 
the index for the whole work. 

The study is so arranged that the grammatical observations are presented 
with commentary and explanation based upon the quotations that follow them. 
These quotations do not necessarily illustrate given rules, nor should they be 
regarded as standards of “correct” usage. They are intended rather to illustrate 
the grammatical observations, the commentary, and the explanation that they 
follow. 

Each quotation is given with the name of its author and its location in the 
author’s work. In this way, the author is identified as is the literary genre in 
which the given expression or construction was used; also, the reader can, if 
he so desires, examine the quotation in its context— although the lack of 
standard editions presents the usual difficulty for such checking. For editions 
: oosulted, I refer the reader to the bibliography in the table of Abbreviations. 

In selecting quotations for use in this study, I have relied primarily on two 
collections of readings (both available to the student) in modern Arabic that 
are now being used in the teaching of advanced Arabic in the United States. 
These are: Advanced Arabic Readers, I and II, by W. M. Brinner and 
M. A. Khouri, of the University of California, Berkeley, and A Reader in 
Modern Literary Arabic, by Farhat J. Ziadeh of Princeton University. 

The Arabic quotations have been fully translated and vocalized in order to 
facilitate the understanding of the points in question. 1 The English translation, 
however, is usually given with the context taken into consideration and should 
be used ONLY to CLARIFY THE ARABIC TEXT, NOT TO PROVE THE 
SYNTACTICAL POINT AS GIVEN IN THE EXPLANATION. Here again the 
Arabic quotations should speak for themselves. 

When the quotations do not consist of a complete sentence, different 
methods had to be applied to the various examples: for a single word or group 
- f words the nominative case has been preferred, unless it changed the written 
picture of the word, in which event the original forms were left unchanged. In 
those cases where a complete expression or a certain part of the sentence had 
: o be quoted, the proper endings have been used, preceded in parentheses by 
the special particle requiring the given ending. 

When lengthy quotations have been shortened to include only those 
sections that illustrate the point in question, 1 have used the standard signs 

1 Proper names, however, have been left unvocalized in die final consonant when we 
‘-sve reason to believe that they are indeclinable (see Vol. II). 

In addition, consonantic assimilations that occur between dental consonants and the 
suffix of the second and first person singular of the verb in the perfect tense have been 
mostly disregarded in the vocalization since there is not consensus of opinion as to the 
pemissibility of such an assimilation (see Wright, I, p. 16 B). They have been taken into 
consideration only when they appear in the printed text. 
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(long dash in the Arabic, ellipses in the translation) to indicate omissions. 

Vocalization of the Arabic text for the most part follows the general rules 
of Arabic morphology and syntax as traditionally given in native and Western 
studies. In supplying vowels for the vocalization I have carefully considered 
those given in the Arabic editions; in every case, if the same vowels are used 
in various texts by various authors, I have accepted these. I have also noted 
those expressions in which there is any uncertainty about the use of vowels or 
the possibility of varying interpretation. (It might be added here that vocaliz- 
ation of the Arabic text often follows the sentence analysis.) 

Regardless of the construction demanded by the English language in the 
translation of the quotation, the corresponding Arabic has been analyzed 
according to the syntactical functions of the different parts of speech in Arabic; 
these parts of speech are considered first in their relationship to each other 
and second in their functional interrelationship as syntactical units. A part of 
a construction may be referred to in several different places because of its 
various syntactical uses, but the part is fully treated in only one place or in a 
special chapter with cross references as needed for practical and pedagogical 
reasons. 

Although word order is rather a question of stylistic appreciation and goes 
beyond the limits of the present study, it has nevertheless been taken into 
consideration whenever it has syntactical relevance. A special chapter has also 
been added to present the most frequent patterns of stylistic word order. 

Many people have helped me in many different ways in bringing this book 
into being. To them I owe a word of grateful recognition. Thus, I would like 
to express my thanks to my students in the seminar on Arabic syntax given 
during the summer of 1961 at Princeton. They used the first draft of my work, 
and with their interest and sympathy encouraged me to carry out this task. 

I also would like to thank my students of Arabic at the University of North 
Carolina who, in the first drafts of this work, patiently studied the syntactical 
problems which arose during our readings and who assisted me in finding a 
more pedagogical formulation of the problems. 

I must especially mention Mr. Daniel R. Rutledge and Mrs. Sally Jane 
McCrary, who were of great help in supplying the English expressions needed, 
as well as my colleague Dr. William DeSua for reading parts of the manuscript. 

1 also owe great appreciation to my colleague Dr. Strugnell, professor of 
Semitics at Duke University, who spent many hours with my manuscript 
and who contributed valuable comments. 

Finally, I would like to express my sincere gratitude to the Research Council 
of the University of North Carolina and to the International Affairs Center of 
Indiana University for financial assistance during the preparation of this work, 
and to Professor Denis Sinor of Indiana University for his indefatigable support. 


Vicente Cantarino 
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Amin duh. 
Amin zuh. 
Djir. tar. 
Gibr. 

Hai. sir. 

Hak.ahl. 
Hak. sheh. 
Hak. sul. 

Hak. yauin. 

Hus. ayy. 

Hus. ‘ala. 

Mah. qah. 

Mah. zuq. 

Manf. sha’. 

Manf. mag. 
Musa adab. 


Ahmed Amin, Duha l-Isldm, 3 vol. Cairo 1952, 

5th edition. 

, Zuhr al-Islam, 4 vol. Cairo 1952-55, 

3rd edition. 

Jirji Zaidan, Ta’rikh adab al-lugha l-arabiya, 4 vol. 
revised edition. Cairo 1957 

Gibran Khalil Gibran, Al-majmu ‘a l-kamila li-mu’allafdt 
Jibran Khalil Jibran, 3 vol. Beirut 
1949-50. 

Muhammed Husain Haikal , Hay at Muhammad, Cairo 
1952, 5th edition. 

Taufiq al -Hakim, Ahl al-kahf no year, 5th edition. 

, Shehrazad, Cairo 1934. 

, Sulaiman al-Hakim, Cairo, no year, 

2nd edition (?). 

, Yaumiyat na'ib fi l-aryaf Cairo, no 

year. 

Taha Husain , Al-ayyam, Cairo, 1st vol. no year, 2nd vol. 
1958. 

Taha Husain, ‘Ala hamish al-sira, Cairo, 1st vol. 1952, 
2nd vol. 1953, 3rd vol. 1951. 

Nagib Mahfuz, Al-Qahira l-jadida, Cairo 1958, 

3rd edition (?). 

, Zuqaq al-midaqq, Cairo 1961 , 

4th edition (?) 

Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfalutl, Al-Sha'ir, Cairo 1952, 

7th edition. 

“Majdulin,” Cairo 1954, 13th edition 

Salama Musa, Adab lil-sha'b, Bagdad 1961. 
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Nu‘. kan. Mikha’fl Nu‘aima (Naimy), Kan ma kan, Beirut 1 960, 

5th edition. 

N u ‘. liq. Liqa’, Beirut 1952. 

Raf. wah. Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi ‘I, Wahy al-qalam, Cairo 1951, 

1st and 2nd vol. 4th edition, 3rd vol. 

3rd edition. 

Raih. mul. Amin al-Raihani, Muluk al-‘arab, Beirut 1951, 3rd 

edition. 

(Bi.) e.g. Mand. (Br.) 17, 5, Muhammad Mandur, page 17, 

line 5 in Advanced Arabic Readers I by W. M. Brinner 
and M. A. Khouri, University of California at Berkeley, 
1961. 

(Br.II) .... 2nd vol. of Brinner’s Reader, 1962. 

(Zy.) e.g. Tai. (Zy.) 34, 25, Mahmud Taimur selection 34, 

paragraph 25 in A Reader in Modem Literary Arabic 
by Farhat J. Ziadeh, Princeton University, 1964 


Names of authors in both readers are abbreviated as follows: 

Af. 

Michel Aflaq 

al-Hus. 

Ishaq Musa al-Husaini 

Amin 

Ahmed Amin 

Q. Amin 

Qasim Amin 

‘Aqq. 

‘Abbas Mahmud al-‘Aqqad 

‘A. Raf. 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Rafi ‘i 

‘Aww. 

Tauffq Yusuf ‘Awwad 

Ayy. 

Dhu al-Nun Ayyub 

Bakd. 

Khalid Bakdasli 

Batt. 

Rufa’Il Batti 

Din 

Khalil Taqiy al-Din 

S. Din 

Sa‘id Taqiy al-Din 

Far. 

Nabih Amin Faris 

Fur. 

Anis Furaiha 

Ghur. 

Rose Ghurayyib 

Gibr. 

Gibran Khalil Gibran 

Hai. 

Muhammad Husain Haikal 

Hak. 

Tauffq al-Hakim 

Hind. 

Khalil al-Hindawi 


Hus. Taha Husain 




ABBREVIATIONS xv 

Mr. 


Suhail Idris 

Jabr. 


Jabra Ibrahim Jabra 

Kam. 


Mahmud Kamil 

Kay. 


Sami al-Kayyall 

Khal. 


Muhammad Klialaf Allah 

Khalid 


Khalid Muhammad Khalid 

Kurd 


Muhammad Kurd ‘All 

Mand. 


Muhammad Mandur 

Manf. 


Mustafa Lutfl al-Manfalutx 

Maz. 


Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini 

Mub. 


Zaki Mubarak 

Musa 

Nu‘. 


Salama Musa 

Mikha’D Nu‘aima 

Qal. 


Suhair al-Qalamawi 

Qud. 


Ihsan ‘Abd al-Quddus 

Qutb 


Sayyid Qutb 

Raih. 


Amin al-Raihanl 

Razz. 


Munif al-Razzaz 

Sa‘. 


Amina al-Sa‘id 

Sak. 


Khalil al-Sakakini 

Sat. 


Sati‘ al-Husari 

Sib. 


Yusuf al-Siba‘I 

Tai. 


Mahmud Taimur 

Zayy. 


Ahmad Hasan al-Zayyat 

Zur. 


Qustantin Zuraiq 

Books frequently quoted 2 

•Aqil 


Ibn ‘Aqil Shark al-alfiyya 
ed. Fr. Dieterich. Leipzig, 1851. 

Ash maw i 


Ibn al-Fadil al-Ashmawi, Hashiya ‘ala matn 
al-Ajwmmiyya fi qawa'id al-‘arabiyya, Cairo, 1341 
(Hegira). 

Blachere 


R. Blachere and M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Grammaire 
de VArabe Classique, 3rd ed., Paris, 1952. 

Bravman Studies 

M. M. Bravman, Studies in Arabic and General Syntax, 



Cairo, 1953. 

2 Bibliographical information on the books which are less often mentioned 


the point of quotation. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Brock. Grund. 

Farhat Bah. 

Mainz, Zur Gram. 

Mufassal 

Munjid 

Noeldeke, Zur Gram. 

Qawa'id 

Reck. Synt. 

Reck. Verh. 

Wehr, Dictionary 

Wright 

Ya‘ish 

Zajjaji 

ZDMG 


Carl Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1913. 
Germanus Farhat Kitab bahth al-matalib, Beirut, 1882. 
Ernst Mainz, Zur Grammatik des modemen Schrift- 
arabisch, Diss. Hamburg, 1931. 

Zamakhsharl, al-Mufassal fi l-nahw ed. J. P. Broch 
Christianiae, 1879. 

al-Munjid fi l-lugha wa-l-adab wa-l-'ulum, new edition. 
Beirut, 1956. 

Theodor Noeldeke, Zur Grammatik des klassischen 
Arabisch, Denkschr. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil -His. 
Klasse, vol. 25. Wien, 1897. 

HifnI Bey Nasif, Kitab qawa ‘id al-lugha al-‘arabiya, 

2nd ed. Cairo, 1909. 

H. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, Heidelberg, 1921. 

H. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des 
Arabischen, Leiden, 1895. 

Hans Wehr, A Dictionary of Modem Written Arabic, tr. 
by J. Milton Cowan. Ithaca, 1961 . 

W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 3rd ed., 
2vols. Cambridge, 1896— 98. 

YaTsh Ibn ‘All Ibn YaTsh, Shark al-mufassal, Cairo, no 
year. 

Abu 1-Qasim Abd al-Rahman al-Zajjaji, al-Jumal, Paris, 
1957. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft. 
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$ 1 THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

A sentence is usually defined as a self-contained unit of speech consisting of a 
meaningful word or word arrangement. 

Arabic has never required the use of a verb as a necessary constituent of the 
sentence. Hence, the most elementary division in the structure of the Arabic 
sentence is: 

(a) Nominal sentences which are those sentences in which only nominal 
elements are used as constituents; for example, substantives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, etc. 

(b) Verbal sentences which, as the name indicates, include a verb as a 
constituent. 3 


3 Note that although this distinction between nominal and verbal sentences is also made 
by Arab grammarians, their definitions are, not the same. 

For Arab grammarians a nominal sentence is one that begins with a noun; a verbal 
sentence, one that begins with a verb. (See Faihat. Bah. p. 340; see also Ya ish VII, 
p. 88 and Wright II, p. 250 f.) 

Western scholars generally do not accept these definitions. (See Reck. Vein. p. 2 1. 
Blachere p. 387 ; compare, however, Bravman Studies, p. 37 ff.) 


2 



I THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 



j 2 THE NOMINAL SENTENCE WITH A SINGLE MEMBER 

In Arabic a noun in the nominative case can by itself state the existence of the 
idea expressed by the noun and also its presence in a definite place. This noun, 
having a complete meaning in itself, represents the simplest form of a nominal 
sentence. 

This usage, which Brockelmann 4 rightly considers a remnant of the most 
primitive stage of expression in the language, can still be seen in certain indepen- 
dent positions. 

( a) with a substantive: 

f Is there a case? Hak. yaum. 9, 5 

(b) a prepositional phrase with : 

P . o£ .if -ii " 0 Is there any need for an explanation? 

■>* <> Mah.qah.204,3 

a r- t 0 0 |" Will we ever meet again? 

Of Gibr. II, 134, 20 

In some expressions, this type of nominal sentence introduces an idea that is 
correlative to a preceding statement: 

> 8 <" °tr vice versa [ anc * a ^ so ^e opposite] . 

^ Amin duh. I, 33, 1 1 

The correlative use of the nominal sentence with a single member is very 
commonly followed 

either by an adverbial clause: 

'j ^ 


See Brock. Grund. II, p. 35. 


That occurs while the people are. suffer- 
ing. Din (Br. II) 1 10, 10 
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by an adjectival clause 5 : 

- There is another thing I want to tell 

dk-u 4^11 Ol ^ you Amin(Zy .) 7)30 


' v | There is another question about which 

> ; So s ^ > -o «- Islam and Christianity disagree. 

Hai. sir. 8, 7 

There is something you won’t believe. 
-JlxjT J» ^ * -d Do you know that. . . ? 




' ' ' .T ^ -'|V a There is another author, all of whose 

_>*_> r- 5 *" 1 « ft - J;- A 

- * , - works we should know. 

ajllalJ S_* Musa adab. 176, 16 

c;- ' 

There is another author I dearly love ; 
e } he is Anatole France. 

J>\ j.t J Musa adab. 177, 16 


or by another sentence in the function of explicative apposition: 

" .t ** " ' - and there is another reason, namely. 

- 0\ jJ>- J Amin duh j ]80 15 




-* - ’’['iSSLS* an( i there is another reason for al- 
^ Mu‘tasim’s summoning the Turks, and 

<j\ "JjSj tSjSJ that is Amin zuh. 1, 4, 14 


When this single component is , “all,” its meaning is restricted by a 
following genitive: 

\'[S S\ \ f y "rS i "^iJJ 1 1, ' yg All this happened, and 'Abdu 
- - - ' - u 1-Muttahb was calm and silent. 

‘Lru Hus. ‘ala I, 21, 18 


- ' * I I 1 • £ i V While all this happened 

- > ‘■'V s iP Nu‘kan. 54, 1 

_ j \"Jla JdT All this happened Amin zuh. 41,2 


J? There is something else. Mah. qah. 139, 9 



THE NOMINAL SENTENCE WITH A SINGLE MEMBER 


The negative counterpart of the nominal sentence with one member is found 


only after the conditional conjunction 

'cjCCJ ij'-l 

J-*— ^ L-.-J : *L«1I 



J./gll C ,-) 

jji 

(For the use of a single term after I cl , 
after ^ , see page 1 14.) 


(see vol. Ill): 

If it had not been for the Precious 
Koran, the language of the Arabs 
would have become separate tongues. 
Djir. tar. II, 17, 27 

The home of the shell would always be 
the sea, if it were not for human hands. 
Raih. mul. 214, 13 

ee vol. III. For the accusative case 


Usually, Arabic expresses a statement of simple existence by using: 
(a) a nominal sentence consisting of two members 


either with a demonstrative adverb, 6 “there”: 




LJ/. ' 


jl 


r 

** l-JS 4-J [ J I..., .A Ul ‘ 


that there is an Arabic fatherland? 
Zur. (Zy.) 18, 17 

But there is an important question we 
must point out. Amin duh. T, 249, 13 


'"p 

I iil u c| 

*1^°' \1L 


Is there an Arabic nation? 

Zur. (Zy.) 18, 20 

Then there is another lawyer who has 
the same name. Kam. (Zy.) 4, 47 


i ' j-a J T o 



There are two reasons that make it 
permissible for a man to take a woman. 
Amin duh. I, 82, 15 


5 These cases should be differentiated from those in which the adverb has a demonstrative 



and there— m that place— was a bag full ot 
coal. ‘Awvv. (Br.) 15,23 
To his right there were the ‘Adis-to his 
left there were tents in which .... 

Hus. ayy. 1, 14, 6 and 9 
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O' 


that there is another reason besides 
ignorance. Hai. sir. 12, 7 


or with the passive participle of the verb j , “to find” : 




Is the Bey in? Mah. zuq. 127, 10 


J j' 

._^i 3 JLkJ ,00 J3T 


that the novel and the short story now 
exist on a large scale. 

Mand. (Br.) 2, 16 


(b) or a verbal sentence 

with ' 'o\£ , “to be” (see page 71): 

until Islam appeared. Hai. sir. 77, 8 

If the sea were not there, you could 
not expect the pearl to exist; if the 
star were not there, you could not 
expect its light to exist; if the rose 
bush were not there, you could not 
expect the rose to exist. 

Raf. wah. 1, 16, 3 

or with the passive voice of the verb -C>- , “to find” usually in the 
imperfect tense with the meaning of an indefinite present (see page 54): 

30 <_0033 ijJ OlO-^J J~® Is there a force that can overcome 
death? Gibr. I, 130, 15 

> o - f - * <S There is no one besides us. 

Cr^- 3 " L ^‘ i ^ Hak.sheh. 150, 16 


^0303 '*>0 33 ' ’^3 

p-3 33 3*^ 

^3 ojj £3300 
’V//JT "_,O30j SO 0/^3 1 Y^O 


Note the use of both verb and demonstrative adverb in the following: 

- _ ® - s ■* ^jjl that there was no difference between 

^ _ one woman and another. 

31 ^_»f _j 31 Mah. qah. 130, 14 

(For a discussion on the use of ^—3, “not to be”— the denial of existence— see 
page 119.) 

7 For the use of the imperfect indicative in the apodosis of a conditional construction, see 
vol. III. 



THE NOMINAL SENTENCE WITH TWO MEMBERS 


Note, however, the following: 

Isn’t there anyone who imposes easier 
conditions? Mah. qah. 85, 7 


.= 3 THE NOMINAL SENTENCE WITH TWO MEMBERS 

A nominal sentence usually consists of two parts: one is the subject a noun 
or its equivalent about which a statement is made; the other is the predicate- 
also a noun or its equivalent— which specifies or modifies the idea of the exist- 
ence of the subject. This specification or modification is achieved through a 
simple juxtaposition of the nominal predicate and the subject. Since this 
contiguity does not imply any relationship other than mere equivalence, the 
members do not influence each other mutually with respect to case, which is 
usually nominative for both: 






The sky is beautiful. 

Manf. mag. 198,12 

She is everything. Hak. sheh. 17, 2 




It was a large building. Raih. mul. 35, 9 




Ibn Sa‘ud is a great man. 
Raih. mul. 28, 12 




Spring is beautiful. Gibr. II, 15, 7 


The predicate of the nominal sentence remains in the nominative case even if 
the subject is governed by particles that require the accusative (see vol. II) 8 : 


Indeed, the mercy of God is at hand! 
Hak.ahl. 18, 1 


JL, "dOlJ 
! ! L 


Are you so busy that you forget your 
hunger! Hak. ahl. 23, 1 2 


* Arab grammarians, in their definition ot the 1 and the , usually require 

them to be in the nominative case. (See Zajjaji p. 48 ; Mufassal p. 12; Ya'ish I, p. 83; 
Ashmlwi p. 30.) 

However, they also admit the possibility of a different case, e.g., for the 
with the so-called Y/ jV-T T V.Y l “the virtual damma”. (See Ashmlwi p. 30.) 
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- | = if -i- But I’d always like to be clear. 

Cf J S'**' ^ or; J Musa (Zy.) 2, 34 

or when the subject is governed by a preposition (see vol. II): 


i*JJ A.j I * 


And lo, it was a big and beautiful 
partridge. Nu‘. liq. 54, 3 


On the other hand, in the nominal sentence the predicate may be in the 
accusative case in a certain environment; however, in such instances, the subject 
will still be in the nominative case as, for example, in some circumstantial con- 
structions (see vol. Ill): 



in order to worship Him faithfully and 
sincerely, with an upright spirit. 

Hai. sir. 137, 8 


Note also the following example in which the nominal predicate is in the 
accusative case governed by J\ : 

Yu"? C, ‘jf ° Who told you that what you are seek- 

f o, ing exists? 

Hak. sheh. 54, 3 (see vol. II) 


j 4 CATEGORIES OF MEANING OF THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 

Arabic uses the nominal sentence to express a field of relationships wider 
than those presented in English by the verb “to be”. In order to translate them 
into English it is necessary to use more complex expressions. 

The main categories of the relationship between subject and predicate are: 

(a) the subject and its identity: 

! ^_a t". < \ You are she! Ilak. ahl. 122, 8 

\jt flU It is I. Nu‘. liq.7,4 

j_ a>U‘T I am he. Gibr. 1 , 181, 3 

im * - * f ' * He is Abu ‘Abdallah .... 

Djir . tar . II, 245, 24 



CATEGORIES OF MEANING OF THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 


r Humanity is like a woman who enjoys 
weeping. Gibr. Ill, 24, 15 

f- V. :C.,°_: y \ Humanity is like a little girl who stands 

s moaning by a wounded bird. 

JJI JLkJl Gibr. Ill, 24, 17 


(b) the subject and its comparison: 

i J XX L^J XQ 

a_A c_!fl 

CX- 

fcj the subject and its number: 

Ojj-Z—c- La 
0 \ . s.^,-1 o L^_?x J I 

oiXX iiXXJi 


s . I think there are three kinds of people. 
Gibr. II, 195,21 

Is she twenty years old? 

Hak. sheh. 59, 2 

Life consists of two halves. 

Gibr. Ill, 30, 17 
Women are of two sorts. 

Raf. wah. Ill, 326, 7 


(d) the subject and its measure: 

’XaIjX \jXXX They laughed heartily. Gibr. Ill, 56, 15 

oLp-C* X - It is six hours away. Raih. mul. 1 1 7, 2 

(e) the subject and its content: 

_aJ_L 4 * She was looking at him with eyes full 

s ^ of love. Manf. mag. 52, 7 


(f) the subject and its material: 


Ji- 


lts head is of pure gold. 
Hak.sul. Ill, 14 


(g) the subject and its abstract and concrete qualities and aspects: 

LJi'aj * 6 ** 

! ''(iSCis' cJS\ You are divorced! Hus. ayy. I, 144, 8 


One is permitted but the other is 
forbidden. Manf. mag. 128, 7 


j-JI 


CHr 1 . 


He showed kindness and sympathy 
toward them. Hai. sir. 123, 11 
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5L4J.il kiila — *< 

'du's 


That is more than a man can bear. 
Manf. sha‘. 240,5 
Shedding of blood is forbidden. 
Gibr.1, 132,9 

That is natural. Amin duh. II, 75, 14 


d!J jjt, It belongs to you. Manf. sha‘. 60,12 


\ " i["[ Then you must get twenty-three blows. 
^ ‘Aww. (Br.) 1 1, 19 

(h) the subject and its temporary circumstances and conditions: 


-j 'dJ'Xs' Ci 

di_p L p jl-5" 


I was in such a situation, as ... . 
Nu‘. liq. 22, 10 

as if you had to lay an egg. 

Sib. (Br.) 112, 1 


A’T ^ 'JUCJI "dJ’JS'j 
^CiCC4 4-LT (OL^CJI) 


and the situation of the writer is 
similar. Musa adab. 3, 3 

[the journeys] all of them are full of 
hardship and danger. 

Raih. mul. 25, 15 


(i) the subject and its origin, e.g., with the piepusilion : 

>> ' • 1" • 1 That came from a clergyman. 

ud. J ur* Mu-, liq. 38, 16 

J°. . ■> - I come from Jubail. Raih. (Zy.) 23, 7 


(j) the subject and its explanation: 
il V J->- Oj j-® >1 3 


[It was that] I assumed, for the sake 
of argument, that I was Maltese. 
Maz. (Zy.) 1,8 


(k) the subject and its cause: 



That happens because of fear of the 
future. Manf. (Zy.) 30, 30 

That happens because the Muslims do 
not form a unity delimited by fixed 
territorial borders. Sa‘. (Zy.) 6, 2 


TEMPORAL ASPECTS OF THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 
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• 5 TEMPORAL ASPECTS OF THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 

The nominal sentence in itself has no necessary relationship to any specific 
time. Thus, for instance, while j f diX* means al-Mansur came to 
power or reigned, *°\ \ might mean al-Mansur was, is, or will 

he king, timeless attribution and the present being the most frequent meanings. 

A temporal determination, however, may be given by the subject matter, by 
the context, or by some temporal particles within the sentence which either 
emphasize the timeless validity of the sentence or restrict it to a definite time. 


fa) indefinite or timeless present : 




Spring is the season of love. 
Manf. mag. 5,15 


jQ dJU'S 
i sUStiljT ‘jl 


That is always the case with poets. 
Manf. sha‘. 219,10 

Tears are not proper for a man like 
me. Manf. sha‘. 68, 9 


jJi-. "jir 


Spring is beautiful everywhere. 
Gibr. II, 16,7 


^ JV/ ik. 




Woman is man’s companion during 
his life. Mah. qah. 8, 3 


r b) actual present: 


Today you are my betrothed. 
Manf. mag. 43, 8 


TV- '&\ tPl 

'ii'jjfj 'ji 


I am happy now. Hak. ahl. 115,4 

that your father is poor. 

Manf. mag. 9, 19 


XQ)T 


You are my guest tonight. 
Manf. sha‘. 60, 5 




for he is busy now. Gibr. Ill, 237, 1 1 


(c) past: 


g\_la_P jl > 


Zaidan’s death has been as magnificent 
ashisHfe. Gibr. Ill, 237, 2 
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i~Jl Ofj r 3l 

) L& jJI j C- 1 !—* 


We were in Damanhur at this time. 
Raf. (Zy.) 20, 1 

Didn’t anyone see me while I was 
coming here? Hak. ahl. 160, 8 

Her father died while she was still a 
infant. Gibr.1,75,2 


. ' ' I found that my case had been placed 
o / ^ in the hands of the local police. 

Raih. mul. 15, 18 


(d) future: 

A future meaning is especially common when the nominal predicate is a 
participle (see vol. II): 

that he will go within a few days. 


S - 

'JLL 'iQi 


l_> I ._9 




u\ 


Hus. ayy. 1, 138, 13 


I will come to you shortly. 
Manf. sha‘. 189,9 


L^j jl a_-_aI 5 ^ 
— L> L* — * j jjS"\ i 


, s . ^-i. But I shall go to him presently. 

„ _ Nu‘. liq. 40, 10 

> s We shall mention in the following . 
Djir. tar. I, 151,4 


5' ^.jQs _»_as \ ill* What is he to do? Mah. qah. 47, 15 
(e) hypothetical: 


The home of the shell would always 
■ ~ l be the sea, if it were not for human 
hands. Raih. mul. 214, 13 


jCJjy i -C v j 




> . ■- s • f 9 "i If only what you say were true! 

u ji y Hak>ahl>49)8 


(For the use of b\S , “to be,’ : 
see page 36.) 


i temporal counterpart of a nominal sentence. 
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• 6 THE SUBJECT IN A NOMINAL SENTENCE 


The frequent occurrence of the nominal sentence in modern Arabic leads to a 
broad concept of noun-equivalents that may be used as a subject in the sentence. 
For example, the subject can be: 


'a) any substantive: 

idJ\ 

! <jL£L^->- S jL 

and thus an infinitive: 

UCJ 

t 4 [S' J\ ad-p 

UiljSS y a VI C«l-» 

-J J j_Jj J—S - 1 j 



’b) a personal pronoun: 

V G_* c — ^ 
^Li dCl 

(c) a demonstrative pronoun, which 
to a preceding idea or situation: 

ui rjiu 


jujdvt 'Sy riu 


The sky is beautiful. 
Manf. mag. 198, 12 
that your father is poor. 
Manf. mag. 8, 19 

My legs are good-looking! 
Din (Br.) 63, 21 


Shedding of blood is forbidden. 

Gibr. 1, 132,9 

Why this crying? Gibr. II, 145, 16 

He had to bring back fifty piasters 
every evening. 

‘Aww. (Br.) 12, 15 

As for ancient literature, reading it is 
difficult, and understanding it is very 
difficult, and savoring it is most 
difficult. Hus. ‘ala. I, a , 13 


Are you here? Manf. sha‘, 1 66, 15 
You are a poet. Manf. mag. 198, 8 
He is alive. Gibr. 1, 158, 8 
can refer to a concrete substantive or 

It is I. Nu‘. liq. 7, 4 

That is too much. Maz. (Zy.) 1 , 26 

That’s more than a man can bear. 
Manf. sha‘. 240, 5 
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Mi 


a relative or interrogative pronoun: 




and whoever is in it. Hus. ayy . I, 63 , 9 


'pew 


when he left the world and everything 
that is in it. Gibr. Ill, 100, 2 


/all, 


whoever is in the house. 
Qal. (Zy.) 21 , 49 


V a_i I 3L« ? j-o-i* ?_/, jj-fi 


“The wezir? Qamar? What has 
happened to him?” Hak. sheh. 159, 9 

“What is the matter with you? Why 
are you trembling?” 

Hak. sheh. 143, 12 




iS-UI L. 


“What [is it that] makes you laugh?” 
Hak. sheh. 46, 4 


(For more on the relative pronoun, see vol. III.) 

(e) an adjective or a participle, when used as a substantive (see vol. II). 

'jl fjLA ® 

(f) an adverbial expression, but only with ^ 1 , today . 

V/. ” jt !*J C>1 Don’t you know that today is 

wLs-Vt Sunda y ? Manf. mag. 186,4 


Who is this approaching? 

Hak. sheh. 20, 4 

But the wonderful thing about this i 
f _ j, that you appeared precisely in our 
jj-4-^ 5 time. Hak. ahl. 64, 2 


P- 


Jl 


(g) a prepositional phrase: 

? of ^ * cP' J“* 
VLIa i il S\ LS -* 


La— i 


Today is Thursday. Mah. qah. 7, 1 1 


Is there any way to achieve this? 
Hus. ‘ala. II, 61, 15 
Do you want to fill your house with 
gold? Hak. sheh . 131,2 

There are about twenty-five famous 
wells in Bahren. Raih. mul. 221, 7 
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(h) a complete sentence : 

either a pronominal relative clause (see vol. Ill): 

The man who is able to mold a 
l c , ij j beautiful figure is great. 


r-r 


'lP 


Nu‘. liq. 9, 5 

Is it true what they say about . 
Din. (Zy.) 3, 4 


jf • G13l C o L* The amount of poelry prior to that 
* ' i-s-* [time] which has come down to us is 


very scant. Djir. tar. I, 72, 23 


a noun clause (see vol. Ill): 
U-c- , jl di-LLp 


You have to go away from it! 

Tai. (Br.) 131,25 

It is better for me to write her a letter. 
Manf. sha‘. 84, 3 

It is better for you not to know it. 
Hus. ayy. 1, 150, 13 


LGjT Cp L^lTT 01 

j-*J ^Jl d-LJ 

jl dJG J-a Do you want to lead me? Gibr. I, 77, 13 

*01 ' J* : -« J-Lkl'l A jt ”Xp I have to leave before dawn comes. 

, , ' _ _ " „ , Nu‘. liq. 18. 17 

(i) a correlative compound: 

*^/jl <3 01 uJJ 

O^J^-fi-; L*--— s 


r*’ 


It is up to you to believe it or not. 
NuMiq. 61, 10 

I believe that they are right in what 
they say and that you are wrong ii 


a d-Lj!j what you have done. Manf. mag. 8, 18 

* j V. \ ^OILjNT OLS^t t\ ^ does not ma ^ e ^ difference 
“* s o . whether faith consists in what you 

0 ^-,-p ^1 say or not. Hak. ahl. 66, 6 


3 THE NOMINAL SENTENCE 

7 THE PREDICATE IN A NOMINAL SENTENCE 


The predicate in a nominal sentence can assume as many grammatical forms as 
the subject. Since the nature of the nominal sentence is formal equivalence 
between both members represented by simple juxtaposition, it can and frequently 
does happen that there is no clear distinction between the two members. For 
Western grammarians, the subject will be the member about which the statement 
is logically made; for Arab philologists, however, the subject will be the first 
member, if this is a substantive." 1 Thus, the predicate in a nominal sentence can 
be: 


(a) 

JuA-l 


a substantive: 



That is something you will understand 
Nu‘. liq. 77, 5 


' JC, ^ 'jVj Cl I am a poor man. Hai. sir. 1 20, 24 

’‘jCtlil llii I am a sensible person. Manf. mag. 47, i 


a proper name: 

fiU 


This is Abu Bakr. Hak. (Br.) 43, 11 
My name is ‘Abdallah. Gibr. Ill, 10, 8 


an infinitive: 


^ jjJ aJI-—?- 


The second reason ... is the transfer 
of the capital of the Caliphate. 

Amin duh. 1, 180, 8 

His marriage was a fake and so was his 

life. Mah. qah. 120, 23 




[while] they were standing next to 
their leader. Manf. sha\ 112, 12 


(b) 


an adjective: 


3, 'dJJ’S 


He is alive. Gibr. I, 158, 8 

That is natural. Amin duh. II, 75 , 14 


9 See Reck. Synt. <fi 1, 2 and £ 141, 2. 

10 On inversion of the word order in a nominal sentence, see page 28 below). 
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V_u^ iClS\ 


a participle: 


"LoCr 'dll' i 



numeral: 


T^z 4_l j 

^L_* Oj 

_ ^ y £ 

4-w— jLiJtj 
dJ-J J-* 


a personal pronoun: 

ut rjLjk 

! f jl c-jf ^ 


demonstrative pronoun: 



an interrogative pronoun: 

fiifi C. 



fdLU La 

?'jV/ OU 


that the caravan of the Koreish was 
near him. Hai. sir. 259, 12 
The sky is beautiful. 

Manf. mag. 198, 12 


You are a liar. Hus. ayy. I, 77, 1 2 
that you arc wrong in what you have 
done. Manf. mag. 8, 18 


Is she twenty years old? 

Hak. sheh. 59, 2 

[The distance] between there and 
Medina is twenty-three miles. 

Hai. sir. 113, 23 

The Indian chapters are twelve . . . 
and the Persian, three. 

Djir. tar. II, 153, 16 and 20 

My monthly pay is 200 francs. 
Mant. mag. 89, 2 


It is I. Nu‘. liq. 7, 4 

Then it is you! Mah. qah. 55, 13 


That is it. Hak. sheh. 41,2 

What is that? Hus. ‘ala. II, 65, 4 
Who is this? Hak. (Dr.) 43, 10 
What is your name? Gibr. Ill, 10, 4 
Who is this man? Manf. sha‘. 31, 10 
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(h) an adverb: 

C £j> Ui Father, I am here. Tai. (Zy.) 34, 43 

'ilJ 1 US' We were like ,hat - Nu *' liq_ 17,12 

<-> Where are you? Manf. sha . 166, 12 

How are they? Nu‘. liq. 16, 13 

Lrf^elM The answer is “no". Musa adab. 128, 10 

Note the following example with an adverbial accusative as the predicate: 

f’jjVf u C£eJ Is what you say true? Mah.zuq. 16, 7 
^7 a prepositional phrase: 

„ -> since you are younger than thirty and 

JjJ Li 1 j <jy^L^ Oj ‘ “ 


^ o _ l, more than fifty years old? 

-*.-=>=-5^ Nu'. liq. 70, 16 




A-X-^LxJl * 


While some of the guests were sitting, 
others were standing, [while the guests 
were between sitting and standing.] 
Nu\ liq. 29, 14 

You are seven years old [in the seventh 
year of your life] . Hus. ayy. 145 , 2 


- - My mother is in good health. 

Mah. qah. 55, 17 


From the preceding cases, one should distinguish: 

(1) those in which the predicate is introduced by the preposition ^ ■ as m 
some negative constructions (see page 115). 

1 am not anyone’s protege. 

Manf. sha‘. 45, 15 
1 am neither drunk nor mad. 

Hak. ahl. 69, 1 

(2) those introduced by the emphatic particle 'J following Ct[ (** 
vol. II): 

„ ... „ 4 You, my daughter, are certainly good- 

a^>- . ___ * natured. Hus. ayy. 1, 145, 1 
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He is undoubtedly 
Nu‘. liq. 34, 14 


evil sorcerer. 


(j) an elative with or without a determinative complement: 



J1L4 oit 
iL-f jLtf Ji’J ’Ills 

jjLl ^ i 


That is the most beautiful thing I ever 
heard you say. Hak. ahl. 1 12, 3 

You are the most handsome [person] . 
Manf. sha‘. 135, 11 

He is very simple at heart. [His heart 
is very close to simplicity.] 

Hus. ‘ala. II, 175, 3 

But, on the whole, they are longer. 
Amin duh. I, 211, 4 


(k) a complete sentence: 

a pronominal relative clause (see vol. Ill): 


G (^ijf : 


Are you the one who freed me from 
this bottle? Hak. sul. 8, 1 1 


'oVT 


^C, 


That is what we shall talk about now. 
Amin duh. 1, 305, 6 


a noun clause (see vol. Ill): 


JlkJ "j'/t 



The fact is that the novel and the short 
story now exist on a large scale. 

Mand. (Br.) 2, 16 


uL~-^ 3.-1^/ dJJ i 


That was because they were young. 
‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15, 8 


• f * A II The best thing [to do] is ... . 
J ^ s Hus. ‘ala. I, 21, 7 


an interrogative sentence: 

> — ^ ( A-J L,^- ^..1 1 ) 

^ uL j I jLLJ 


(The question) is whether they are 
two works or two translations? 
Amin duh. I, 209, 9 
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f 8 AGREEMENT IN A NOMINAL SENTENCE 

The question of agreement between subject and predicate becomes relevant in 
a nominal sentence only when one of the two members can be mflected in gend 
and/or number under the grammatical influence of the other member of the 
sentence. This occurs with adjectives, participles, and demonstratives used a 

*£££££ Arabic has become more consistent in gender agreement 
than it was in former times. As for agreement in number, however, there are 
still a great many different usages which cannot always be reduced to ample and 
concrete rules The position of the subject in relation to its nominal predicate 
doesTnot Muence their agreement as we shall see in the examples quoted below. 

In the following paragraphs we shall try to present the most frequent 
patterns of agreement between subject and predicate. 

A Agreement in Gender 

When the subject is in the singular, the predicate always agrees in gender . 

Y i ' la'Jl It’s a simple matter. Hak. (Br.) 41, 2 

„ „ , „_ 0 5 But, children’s memories are strange. 

a-jj j-* JLi-k*' Hus. ayy. 1, 15, 5 

fJL* That is too much. Maz. (Zy.) 1 , 26 

- - - ,r The sky is beautiful. 

M anf. mag 198> 12 

When the subject is the personal pronoun of the first person, which is the 
same for both genders, the predicate agrees logically with the person speaking. 

... , . . .j I (Taha Husain) am happy. 

•V- 1 (o-r— ) Ul Hus. ‘ala. I, )a 20 

^ . > » .— I (Magdelene) am happy. 

S (ufJj Manf . mag. 203,11 

- ' 'I. ' (j Cit I am departing, my beloved, to the 

Cc* -• Ci - _ . . (Jf spirits’ pastures. Gibi. I, 64, 2 

The personal pronoun of the third person and the demonstrative pronoun as 
subject of a nominal sentence will both usually agree m gender with their 
predicates if they are substantives: 

o JlU That is my story. Gibr. 1, 122, 20 

Yj L*1)T ~ as it is customary. Din. (Zy.) 3, 28 
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'u,f 

A-JZj jA? L^_» j 

V j\ Vjlj ij C I JlJS. La 

But. they can also be in agreement with 
they refer: 

ij y>~\ Cj j (Jj-j (J, Lit I J-!a 
c i— Li i a 3 & ^ i . . i L Lo. J i 

SLu>*JI ( ^~v-i) 


That is the truth. Raf. wah. I, 54, 1 
That is a good joke. ‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15, 19 

What is that, Edward? Is it a banquet? 
Manf. mag. 89, 10 

preceding noun or situation to which 

What we see is a different world. 

Hak. ahl. 68, 15 

Wealth is power and strength and 
everything in the world. 

Mah. qah. 94, 17 

That is a social custom. 

Mah. qah. Ill, 21 

It (the name) is Life. Gibr. Ill, 39, 18 
And that (your friendship) is more 
than I deserve. Hak. sul. 161, 3 


a Agreement in Number 


(a) When the subject in the nominal sentence is a noun in the plural— either 
sound or broken— referring to persons, there is agreement in number. Therefore, 
the predicate will also be in the plural— either sound or broken: 


yjLJ dJXJl 


The King’s guards are free. 
Manf. sha‘. 20, 1 


Oj jySS" Olj-a'bM jl js- 
0^-1— O..^ -Xt -J 1 ^ J 1 jj. i Z *\ I (j LvL, 
Oj 


but the dead are numerous. 
Gibr. Ill, 15, 5 

The street loafers in Beirut are 
numerous. ‘Aww. (Br.) 14, 6 


Ly-L-Ls j«-»._L~_*J f oLL (A_>- 



at a time when there were few 
Muslims. Hai. sir. 33, 1 

They are numerous. Djir. tar. 212, 4 


*LUi ju 


V s2 


I forgot that you are a little deaf. 
Hak. sul. 23, 8 
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4 jC-< * ^JS\ You are numerous. Gibr. 1, 95, 21 

, _ oc. 0 f - when they are awake. 

iUj -' r' J Hus. ayy. 1,95, 16 

j We are all shortsighted. Hak. sul. 22, 1 


Note that can still be used without any gender and number 

agreement, all in the earlier days of the language 

- * . The women are numerous. 

'jjLp S'— J' °i Hai. sir. 360, 1 1 
^ _ , j,,, - - ,r Women different from her are 

jS£ ^j-r^ *^““7 numerous. Raf. wah. 1, 159, 8 


Note also the following: 


Indeed, the mercy of God is at hand! 
Hak. ahl. 18,1 


(b) When the subject is a plural that refers to animals or inanimate objects, 
the predicate is usually in the feminine singular: 

, ^ , You have long working hours. 

aX dLL.-P CshpL. Mah. zuq. 62, 10 

r nT mT The Muslim governments are power- 

; ; ^U jess in this. Raf. wah. Ill, 44, 5 

' -il* |_yj 

, ... The streets of the city are labyrinthine. 

LjUI ^ Maz.(Zy.)l,4 

^ , i Your hmbs are sound. 

45^ Mah.zuq.76,14 

- > - • it! There are numerous examples of this. 

Yjjir 'iU’i Ur 1 -* Amin duh. I, 22, 15 

fe ; When the subject isa dual, the predicate wffl always be in the dual: 

.ice the two women were sitting. 
oVL — 1U dhij^ll Gibr. 1, 156, 16 

11 On the use of this agreement in a •mU ! ™[ e ” ce “Jte'agMment in medieval 
md# 127 ' d - 
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,cr 


j jl that the novel and the short story now 

J-& 6X * St ° n a ^ ar ^ C sca ^ e ‘ ^ WW- (® r -) 2, 16 


(d) When the personal pronoun of the first person plural, as subject of the 
nominal sentence, refers to two persons, the predicate is in the dual: 

. ° when we were children. 

, Manf. sha*. 95, 12 


when we were going out. 
Hak. sheh. 20, 12 


gLili (J - 5 * 6 - 1 


We are both dazed in infinite space. 
Hak. sheh. 93, 10 


(e) When the subject is a substantive naming a “collection” or “aggregate” 
of individuals and refers to persons, the predicate can be in the singular: 


^ s ^ji l-2t— a. J 1 j — <k— D 

LkiG- _ 5XJJI 'djCU 

— j 


That night the audience was a mixture 
of workers and .... 

Manf. sha‘. 18, 8 


All of us are enchanted and are 
enchanters. Nu‘. liq. 79, 13 


However, it is most usually found in the plural-either sound or broken: 


"o , “ ■''io aLLJT a JIa jlal 

^rjuf 'jl>- J\ 
‘jicit i c-cc. °ofj 

Qj of f 1 


The people of this country are honest 
and kind to the point of naivete. 

Din (Zy.) 3, 2 

This girl’s family is wealthy. 

Hus. ayy. 55,4 

If I settle anywhere, everyone will run 
away. Hak. ahl. 80, 1 1 

There were people kneeling around her. 
Manf. mag. 258, 1 1 
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However, if the coUective noun refers to animals or inanimate objects, the 
predicate will be in the singular: 


'ocr 


LlJi i ■ yg-i ji 




that the canes of this hedge were 
taller than he. Hus. ayy. 1, 4, 5 


'JJ.C ’jiDT fiU 


Thus everything is vanity . 
Gibr. II, 153,3 


(f) When a collective noun as the subject is more closely defined by a 
governed genitive, the predicate can be brought into agreement with the gender 
and number of the governed genitive rather than with the gender and number of 
the governing noun, although the latter is the grammatical subject of the 
sentence: 

All of them were looking at Astarte. 
Gibr. H, 70, 15 

Women in Egypt are sad when they 
want to be. Hus. ayy. I, 25, 14 

Some girls are fortunate. 

Din (Br.) 69, 1 


Cjj JS\ 


However, this “logical agreement” is not necessary: 


c o i j I 




many reasons, some of which are 
internal, some external. 

Amin duh. Ill, 1,9 

Some of these Orientalists are 
sincere in their research. 

Hai. sir. 28, 5 


(For additional information on agreement with elatives, see vol. II.) 


Note that in the case of inverted word order, that is to say, when the predicate 
precedes the subject, it usually agrees with the subject as stated above: 


in gender: 

— J 


Worthless are the teachings and the 
beliefs .... Gibr. I, 165, 7 
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?_u Ul S Ju_, 


Are you ill? Manf. mag. 243, 8 

Am I happy with . . .? 

Hus. ‘ala I, 33, 6 


and, when referring to persons, also 

— ui ^ 


in number: 

Many are those who .... 
Gibr. Ill, 103, 20 

Many are those who .... 
Gibr. 1, 165, 3 and 4 

Are they sleeping now? 
Hak.ahl. 175, 10 


Note that jJS may be used without agreement in number, (see also 
page 24): 




Many are those who .... 
Nu‘. liq.44, 15 


i 9 WORD ORDER IN A NOMINAL SENTENCE 

Arab grammarians traditionally emphasize the normal word order of the 
nominal sentence as being subject-predicate, as opposed to the verbal sentence in 
which the word order is stated as (verbal) predicate-subject (see page 41). 

They believe this order to be so strongly characteristic of the nominal sentence 
that when the normal order is apparently inverted in the verbal sentence to 
subject- (verbal) predicate, they see instead a nominal construction with a verbal 
sentence as predicate. Thus, e.g., JU j , “Zaid came,” is explained as 

follows: “Zaid” is the subject of a nominal sentence; “(he) came” is a verbal 
sentence which primarily functions as Zaid’s nominal predicate. 

Similarly, when a nominal sentence is apparently inverted, the grammarians 
try to explain it as a verbal sentence. Therefore, -L jj — >-,“Zaidis 

handsome,” is explained as equivalent to -C j • Actually, this is 

possible only when the predicate preceding its subject is a verbal (participial) 
form. In any other case, with adverbs or prepositional phrases as predicates in 
examples such as J jllljf ^ , “a man is in the house,” and 
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CjCJS' 'i)Gj , “there are some words,” there is no explanation other than 

to admit the inversion of word order. 12 

While accepting this division between nominal and verbal sentences. Western 
scholars do not usually consider the word order mentioned above essential to 
both types of sentences but only as a predominant characteristic of them, 
subjects nominal) predicate for the nominal sentence and verb (or verbal 
medicate) subject for the verbal sentence (see page 42). 

However, this discrepancy is more apparent than real, especially in the nominal _ 
sentence, since the Arabic word for the subject in a nominal sentence j -hi— »JI 


4 _i (“that with which a beginning is made”) should be understood in a 
rather local meaning 13 ; while the term subject as used by Western scholars has a 
logical implication: the person or thing about which a statement is asserted or 

P It should be noted that both the normal and the inverted word orders are still 
traditionally referred to with respect to the position of the subject in relation to 
the nominal predicate or to the verb. Unless otherwise noted, we shall generally 
follow the same designations, although in fact there is no reason for not including 
the cases of invasion of any part of the sentence frequently found in modern 
Arabic (see page 42). , , 

Modern literary Arabic is rather consistent with regard to its word order in 
the nominal sentence; the cases of so-called inversion occur only under definite 
circumstances which can, however, be of either syntactical or simply stylistic 


nature. , . r . , 

In general, we may state that the defined part will precede the undefined one, 
or the one to which more emphasis is given in the sentence, or the one that 
connects the sentence with a preceding statement (since the logic of the state- 
ment requires the transition from the better known to the less known). 


A Inverted Word Order 

Thus, for example, there will be inverted word order: 


n For the definition of a nominal sentence as given by the native grammarians, see 
P,8 L 2 cS S V of invasion of the normal word order, Arab grammarians calf the subject 
• j-jV^-subject placed behind” and the predicate ' f U. u— A 
Sliced in front”. (See ‘Aqil p. 52; Yalsh I. p. 92 f.: Wiiglit II p- 25 3 A and 2S7 C.) 


13 Arab grammar 
subject, e.g., u 



rians seem also at times, to give a certain logical value to the notion of 
n cases of inversion of the word order, the subject -mubtada is then called 
\w--;.“mubtada In meaning”. (See Yalsli I, P- 93; Ashmiwi p. 31) 
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(a) when the subject is undefined and the predicate is an adverb or a pre- 
positional phrase: 

jLTjf gCLtf 


i'fj? ■’£*0 

_j Ip ^_JL3 i ) Cj p 



Si — , 
jj 3 

Ll'/iU'i ^ u 


The foxes have caves and the birds of 
the air, nests. Gibr. 1, 160, 15 

I have three sons. Gibr. Ill, 11,16 

In front of the door to my room there 
is an officer. Qud. (Br.) 48, 5 

Above their heads was a feeble lamp. 
Gibr. I, 156, 14 

She has an important role in social life. 
Sa‘. (Zy.) 6, 21 

There is no doubt about it. 

Manf. sha‘. 135, 8 


(b) when the predicate contains a pronoun suffix or a demonstrative pronoun 
which relates the nominal sentence to a preceding statement (the inversion will 
occur even if the subject is defined, since in this case the predicate has a connect- 
ing value) : 


jkiji 

1 j_a p- $-4-* 3 

: Mf- 





lt ' 

ut 

Y'jPJiT 'iXi 




Ua-isj! L$J j 

dm ji 

oQjiltf 


This sheikh was one of them. 

Hus. ayy. I, 85, 8 

on a few qualities, the foremost of 
which is reliability. 

Din (Zy.) 3, 19 

Shauqi is very much like this. 

Musa adab. 29, 12 
You can talk to me with complete 
freedom. [You can have the freedom 
to . . . .] Raih. mul. 43, 13 

Her error [has been] forgiven. 

Mah. qah. 94, 7 

In that respect, the first Western 
nation to [achieve] this was Greece. 
Djir. tar. I, 21, 6 
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- . 0 gf.r i°it *A_j> a ^ the reading and study room where 

3 ~ the books and things for tea were 

^QjT of/jl t_ — X-S^liT kept. Hus. ayy. II, 6, 20 

'ill' jls' The same thing [happened] with the 
, spread of the Arabic language. 

j-* a-*J Amin duh. 1, 2, 1 

when the predicate is an interrogative pronoun: 

<?' _a ° -1, Who is she? Manf. sha‘. 25, 1 

‘ ^ 

„ i . „ , , . - - £ . In which of the two cities am I? 

?U1 uH Manf. sha 1 . 194, 12 

?fjus> "j-* Who is this? Hak. (Br.) 43, 10 

^" ^1^°. J O What is your name? Gibr. Ill, 10, 4 


(d) when the predicate is an interrogative adverb: 

<f i \* a ' ■ 1,1 Where is your sword? Hak. sheh. 3, 8 


IJaI* Is' How are they? Nu\ liq. 16, 13 


(el when the predicate is specially referred to by an interrogative particle, 
e.g., with 1 (see page 137): 

; _ >v - j:e ^ .£ -« “Are you greedy, my girl?” 

? SLiXJi ' a~a>^— - Manf. sha ‘. 92, 16 

„ T1 - * * t t ,-e Are they asleep now? 

■foNl p*. Oj-wW Hak.ahl.17S.10 

o ", 48 " i Are you so confident that . . .? 

— 0^ c --' oj'3 NuMiq.11,2 

1- “Are you married?” Gibr. Ill, 11,12 

( f) when the subject is a noun clause introduced by the particle 0 I or O' , 
which cannot be used in the very beginning of the sentence (see vol. Ill): 


LgjC^- s 3—* ® 

"lot 


It is obvious that nations differ in their 
peculiarities, as do individuals. 

Amin duh. I, 5, 3 

It is natural in a country with such 
conditions that .... Hai. sir. 72, 3 
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(g) to give the predicate an emphatic effect: 


! C— j' J-iQjji 
L^-j! C — if 


How poor this man is! 

Hak. sheh. 92, 6 

You are the childish one! 

Hak. sheh. 86, 10 

You, old man, are certainly a 

miserable sight. Hak. ahl. 89, 1 


(h) frequently when the subject is unusually long, e.g., defined by an adjec- 


tival relative sentence: 

J -A — i 1 h & ^ [ 

is JJT ' jjLTuJji \jS . — -• 

— O' 

' JChjTj £AateJU'}\ y _ib 'iliC 


Cursed be the hands that stretch out to 
these corpses. Gibr. 1, 150, 14 

Poor is the civilized man who cannot—. 
Raih. mul. 73, 13 

Worthless are the beliefs and teachings 
that .... Gibr. I, 165, 7 


{C, jUf (_/"J ^ J— & 


You have taught me a very good 
lesson. [Good is this lesson 
which . . . .] Hak. ahl. 112, 16 


B Normal Word Order 

On the other hand, normal word order, i.e., subject-predicate, is found even 
when the subject is grammatically undefined: 


(a) when it is a word representing an abstract or general idea: 


jsLl>jT ^ J ^ 

L& j -** Li 4-^-..lgll 


Everything in life is beautiful. 

Gibr. II, 127,18 

Beauty is nature itself [altogether] . 
Gibr. II, 136, 1 


.Qi 


Peace takes precedence over duty and 
patriotism. Gibr. II, 108, 20 
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(b) when it has an adjectival or relative determination: 

’xlp L^rll L ’s * I e-ail Another litterateur is Ibrahim 'Abd al- 
J * Qadir al-Mazini. Musa adab. 92, 19 

A 3UJI 

fc) after the negative adverb V as particle of general denial (see vol. II): 

^ - y- ^ He has no heart or religion. 

4- 1 ui/ - , y Raih. mul. 28, 4 

, ^ .s ^ . I am a weak man without a helper. 

CT- 5 ^ J^ - - 5 Manf. mag. 49, 15 

(d) to achieve an emphatic effect, as in a greeting. 

Li ^pup. Greetings to Syria. Gibr. II, 133, 9 

or in exclamatory expressions: 

." j ^ L,' Woe [is] to those who judge! 

J-iJ -9 f Woe [is] to those who condemn! 

Ju Gibr. 1, 117, 10 

(For a discussion of word order after j introducing a circumstantial clause, see 
vol. Ill; and after Li following a conditional clause or conditional relative clause, 
see also vol. III). 


j 10 THE ELLIPTICAL NOMINAL SENTENCE 

Nominal sentences containing ellipsis of members are different from those 
with only one member (see page 5). . 

While the latter are concerned with a statement of the mere existence ot the 
noun expressed, the former indicate the same determination of this existence that 
a sentence with a nominal predicate intends. Those members already mentioned 
in the sentence or easily understood from the context are omitted. 

Compare the almost exclamatory character of: 

- > . - That is enough for us. 

• Manf. mag. 40, 5 


with: 


That is enough for you. 
Manf. mag. 153, 14 
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It will suffice for me to say .... 
Musa adab. 176, 10 


(a) This elliptical construction is especially common in answers to questions 
_ order to achieve a more lively dialogue: 


o L * — 3 ^ p.i 1 — s— i 

Cr^ J j-i ^ 

c3i V jCliJl *C3! 



“What do you know about magic?” 
“That is a strange question.” 

Nu‘. liq. 32, 8 

Someone [one of them] asked me in 
Lebanon, “Is it true what they say 
about the progress of people in the 
North?” I answered, “It is true.” 

Din (Zy.) 3, 4 and 5 

“Are you greedy, my girl?” She 
answered, “Yes, sir, until I die.” 

Manf. sha‘. 92, 15 

“That is a good joke.” The French- 
man answered, “It is, rather, a truth 
which Europe unfortunately ignores.” 
Hak.(Zy.) 11, 19 


"Jij tVu C jLi 


“Where is your mother, Fu‘ad?” 
He answered, “111 at home.” 
Gibr. I, 81,3 


The question may include a preceding statement: 


S j-i ir^-i <p> V LJj 


3\13_aljr o wIIa 


Where? Maz. (Zy.) 1 0, 44 
Whither? Hak. (Zy.) 11, 10 
and why? Manf. mag. 44, 27 

And why not, since he could not see 
the width of this canal? 

Hus. ayy. 1, 12, 2 


(b) The ellipsis is quite often used after V (see page 113): 


4-311* 4.J j 


How could 1 do otherwise, since you 
asked it on behalf of a dear relative? 
Hai. sir. 121,5 


% i : 


Why not, since . . .? Raih. (Zy.) 23, 8 
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Compare with: 

i- V " • ° V" How could it be otherwise, since .. .? 

— j XX -> J Raf. wah III, 9, 16 

The elliptical construction is also allowed when the situation or a preceding 
statement makes any closer determination unnecessary: 

He was a poet who had come to. . . . 
Gibr. II, 105,9 

My companion said, “That is a common 
thing.” Raih. mul. 202, 20 
Is it only for this that Selim disowned 
you? That is something I can hardly 
believe. Nu‘.liq. 43,15 
Here is a wife who loves her husband. 
Manf. mag. 101, 12 

That is precise reckoning. 

‘Aww. (Br.) 11,19 

(For elliptical nominal sentences in correlative constructions and their use m 
conditional constructions, see vol. II; and in exceptive clauses, see vol. III.) 


EUr 

bjllt* JO 

QV/j 


§ 11 THE NOMINAL SENTENCE WITH THREE MEMBERS 

In Arabic, the structural simplicity of the nominal sentence-simple juxta- 
position to a subject of a nominal predicate-becomes less strict through the 
addition of a copula. 

A Personal Pronouns of the Third Person 

The pronoun of the third person which, in this function, has been called 
jVXl T X 5 “the pronoun of separation,” by Arab grammarians, intro- 
duces a division between the subject and the predicate when both members are 
defined: 
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It is generally used when the subject is a demonstrative pronoun and the 
predicate is a substantive defined by the definite article: 


1 <V.*tT 

' 


That is the difficulty. 


Lff 1 

Hak. (Br.) 40, 20 


> i jL& 

That is the law. Gibr. I, 132, 13 


> > 


These are the divers. 

LySsLijT 

r* 


Raih. mul. 218, 20 

ftCCLiji 

"r* 


These were the ulemas. 

Hus. ayy.I, 84, 13 


The pronoun of the third person may also be used even after a personal pro- 
icon of the first and second person given as subject. In such cases, the “pronoun 
:: separation” can be considered as being a mere “copula” between both mem- 
bers of the nominal sentence: 


I am the human heart. 
Gibr. II, 114, 13 


However, this element of separation is not always used, and since its function 
®sns to be principally one of emphasis or clarification, it is difficult to see why 
SLch a personal pronoun in this position should be considered as structural rather 
tSan merely as a stylistic device: 


_£ i „LaJf Cl 

yjf o jCh 

— . <— ClI Ch_<L*_*Jf 


I am the human heart. Gibr. II, 115, 1 

That is the only reasonable word 
which. . . . Manf. sha‘. 45, 3 


On the other hand, the personal pronoun is used in cases where a “separation” 
*ould not be necessary: 

j_s> I -La This is your desk. Kam. (Zy.) 4, 22 


xr.ce “this desk of yours” would not be 
i For the position of the demonstratives. 



( _ 5 -- r LU- jjs I -La 


I -La but I -La 

see vol. II): 

This is my story. Gibr. I, 122, 10 
That is my request. Hak. sul. 55, 5 


Eor further discussion of the “pronoun of separation,” see vol. II.) 
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When the subject and predicate differ in gender or 
noun agrees with the subject in gender and number as 


number, the personal pro- 
; if in apposition to it: 


4-jC ^ 


This first slip was the beginning of the 
downfall for. ... Raf. wah. 1, 331 , 9 


JLi j-* 3 


Beauty is nature itself [altogether] . 

Gibr. li, 136, 1 


But when the subject is a demonstrative pronoun and the predicate a sub- 
stantive, then both the subject and the personal pronoun are m agreement wr 
the predicate: 

9 Jua This is my story. Gibr. 1, 122, 10 


B The Verb 'j LS", “to be” 

' mV “to be” which as a verb has no place within a nominal sentence, has 
become t'o a great'extent die tempord counteipax, £ Active, 

sentence. The nominal predicate m this case, d rt s a substantrve or a 

will be in the accusative as an adverbial determinatron of the verb. 

- 1 A third sheikh was in the town. 

Hus. ayy. 1, 84, 7 

°.f Today you are my sweetheart and 
tomorrow you will be my husband. 
Manf. mag. 43, 8 

1 shall be happy. Manf. sha\ 138, 5 

Khatib was one of the Muslim leaders. 
Hai. sir. 415, 9 



(For additional information on , see page 71 .) 


C The Verb '^3, “not to be” 

, thovrprh”" *>3 “not to be,” seems at times to have 

beanne a mere 'negative pruticleTfthe nominal sentence. The nominal predi- 
ct “"Sr Uvem an adjective, win also be in the accusative case: 
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t er L a 



For further 




She answered that she had nothing. 
Hai. sir. 89. 22 


jj- s-jJ We have : 


openings. Mah. qah. 84, 9 


SlsC ^ 


for they were not used to being 
defeated. Hai. sir. 375, 23 

The historian is not a translator. 
Hai. sir. 39, 24 


discussion of ^ U , see page 119.) 
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§ 12 STRUCTURE OF THE VERBAL SENTENCE 

The verbal sentence represents the subject as acting (with transitive verbs) or 
as being in a temporary state or condition (with intransitive verbs). 

The verbal sentence, as its name a . 1°. % S_lL*_>. indicates, contains a 
verb. 14 Hence, its essential elements are: the verb, which expresses the temporal 
action or condition; and the subject— the person or thing to which the verbal 
action is attributed. The subject is called by Arab grammarians. 

Since it has different grammatical forms that correspond to the different 
grammatical persons, a verb can by itself constitute a complete verbal sentence, 
the subject then being indicated only by the personal form of the verb: 

Juj j Zaid died. 

oU He died. 


The subject, when expressed, usually follows the verb and, in this position, is 
always in the nominative case. 

The word order of verb-subject represents the normal order in the verbal 
sentence. 

Arab grammarians, and frequently Western scholars, consider the normal word 
order as being so essential to the verbal sentence that when it is inverted, as in 
oC* Jl/j , “Zaid died,” they view it as a nominal sentence whose predicate. 


14 On the definition of the verbal sentence as given by the native grammarians, see page 2 
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in this case ol. , is at the same time a complete verbal sentence, 'x> j being a 
t .not a ’j.pU ls (see page 2). 

The fact is that the word order is actually a characteristic rather than an 
essential feature of the verbal sentence; this can be readdy seen by comparison 
with cases of real inversion in the nominal sentence (see page 28 and other 
cases where the word order of the verbal sentence is disturbed by the accusative 
object preceding the verb: 

During these years Mohammed’s life 
was one of peace and tranquility. 

Hai. sir. 129, 11 

God we ask to. . . . 

‘A. Raf. (Zy.) 19, 26 

However as we have noted with the nominal sentence, the main concern of 
Arab grammarians when speaking of word order seems to be the position of the 
subject in relation to its verbal predicate and not of that of other parts of the 

Se ”ln modem Arabic the traditional word order is disturbed much more fre- 
quently than previously in order: 

(a) to achieve an emphatic effect upon the subject: 

j Then you love me! Manf. sha’. 155,9 

— j' 

a _l* But this elite cared for the past. 

" cfjf .'J) 'L-itU Musa(Zy.) 2, 17 



Thus, you can see that. . . . 
Amin duh. I, 247, 1 




* ULju The office itself occupied three 

- spacious rooms. Kam. (Zy.) 4, 17 


died only the subject of a verb in the active 
- ' j but 

(See. 


15 Note that foi Arab grammarians ^ . . . ... 

voice. Tire grammatical subject of a verb in the passive voice is not caned 

•duo yj. y 

e.g., Zajjaji p. 88; Ashmawip. 

It is also called J_cLjJ ' 
p. 180; Qawafd p. 61.) 


“the substitute of the agent”. (See Farhat Bah. 
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(b) to emphasize a change of subject, especially in correlative constructions: 


lPI l 



Human hands forced me into degra- 
dation, and human hands have delivered 
me. Gibr. 1, 160, 9 



if you were not a poet, for poets 
understand happiness differently from 
all the rest. . . . Manf. mag. 9, 2 


JL£s yi- \ d&i J-rj 

01 JjC- j — 

jLij 

jCa j 




LJT 


A man destroys another human being 
and people say. ... A man tries to rob 
the monastery and people say. . . . 

A woman is unfaithful to her lord and 
people say. . . . Gibr. I, 132, 2, 4 and 5 


(c) when the subject is modified by an adjectival relative clause: 


s^fyT gUa-p'yi'j Q_®i 

' Cr* ^ J-; 

(tlLSsJo j V _j 

' A sT. 


And the woman who is forced to cover 
her limbs so that she cannot walk or 
mount, nor even breathe, see or speak 
without difficulty, can be considered 
a slave. Q. Amin (Zy.) 5,12 


v-tspi jv/p 


For the man who . . . , does not res- 
pect her freedom. 

Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 12 


J-e-'i jUS" 

J-i & ^ 


The first feeling that swept over me, 
like an electric shock, was one of 
great consternation and fear. 

Din (Zy.) 3, 23 
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( d) when a negative particle modifies the subject rather than the complete 
verbal sentence: 


V j a — Li j 1 !>L£ 

fj -L4.P 


No longer would the sea open her 
heart to me, nor the mountain smile 
on me as before. Nu‘. liq. 50, 9 


ci J I 1 fcX-A i 4—^1 


Absolutely no one in this house 
can. . . . Manf. mag. 22, 3 


More often, however, the subject will precede both verb and negative particle: 


— o 1 u 1 


1 do not think that. . . . 
Jabr. (Br.) 70, 10 


^-r~" j -*J *i/ dLJl 

L2C *y 4 jk!iT LjlCji 


The mission will not end. 

Hak. (Br.) 39, 26 

You know nothing. Hak. ahl. 84, 1 5 

The true author does not write just to 
write. Raf. wah. I, 12, 14 


( e) when the subject is a relative or an interrogative pronoun: 


? ■‘Oh v — —Li (_gl 


What human being ever : 
of God? Gibr. I 133,5 


the heart 




Who knows? Hak. sul. 100, 12 
I read in it what follows. 

Manf. (Zy.) 30, 28 


f ls jgt l. 


What is it that disturbs you? 
Amin (Zy.) 7, 8 


or when the particles jj , jl , and are used to introduce the subjea 

(see vol. 11): 


}UJ 


iO r Jjif jPi 

G G f*' iPl 


1 am telling you. Manf. mag. 65, 13 

I know little about it. 

Manf. sha‘. 26, 1 3 
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as though she had heard me thinking. 
Gibr.1, 112, 14 


ur*- 4 




but the month went by. 
Hus. ayy. I, 67, 1 






but Mohammed remained as he had 
been before. Hai. sir. 264, 4 


N ote that when inversion of the word order takes place with the so-called 
compound tenses which use an auxiliary verb (see vol. Ill), the subject precedes 
the main verb, usually following the auxiliary verb: 


L^—ILp £_L_i4-j c '[S' 

J o L .,,, ,.,« /? 1 i o [S' — 

L « Sa-j j a~aJl] I 

Cr* — i 

— 4__a_i Jj-fl-J jycJ ol-^" 


His mother used to cut the meat on it. 
Hus. ayy. I, 59, 9 

For the boys had been reporting to the 
teacher and the monitor whatever they 
heard from their friend. 

Hus. ayy. I, 65, 5 

Voltaire used to say about himself. . . . 
Musa (Zy.) 2, 34 


(for a discussion of word order after the particles , 1 , and after j 

in circumstantial clauses, see vol. III.) 


j 13 THE SUBJECT OF THE VERBAL SENTENCE 


In addition to the personal pronoun implied in the verbal form, the subject in 
a verbal sentence may consist of: 


(a) a personal pronoun: 


4_C L, 1 j 
L>l La Jj jl ^ * it L> 


but he remained in its [the valley’s] 
bottom. Hai. sir. 283, 13 

in the way I wish. Manf. sha‘. 161 , 17 


(b) a substantive: 



• r .- The Prophet went into the house. 
V~ > ' * Hai. sir. 301, 19 


-JaAxJ I 


The preacher ascended the pulpit. 
Tai. (Zy.) 34, 57 
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'JP cP 
t r>pr is~f 'pt 



My parents died before. . . . 

Gibr. 1, 163,5 

Mohammed stayed in the desert two 
years. Hai. sir. 110, 12 

A small book caught my eye. 

Maz. (Zy.) 1, 1 


thus, also an infinitive: 




'.OSjI 'jl-S' 


as if to deny the fact could erase it. 
Ayy. (Br.) 2, 8 




During the Umayyad period, the 
appointment of mawalis was not 
common. Amin duh 1,41, 12 


(c) an interrogative or a relative pronoun: 

e o > - y = - Who made it lawful for the Emir? 

Vp , ,uU -^ i>* Gibr. I. 132.9 

that whoever sees you, even if only 
f‘\ C "3 's'l. j'Jj 'ilT J jl* ot once, will never forget you? 

Nu‘. liq. 11,2 




Whatever leaves my hand. . . . 
Hak. sheh. 6, 6 


(d) a demonstrative pronoun: 

^iC Jzi Ctj 'dJJ'i 'dt-T 

1 _i — & J 

— 4_J l 4 — o~*> 1 p— 4 


This happened when I was still a boy. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10, 1 

So be it. Gibr. (Zy.) 8, 25 

Whoever has such an aim in life 

Manf. mag. 161, 19 


(e) an adjective used as a substantive: 
A_9 ^JGT 


jjA 1 ' 


The little we know varies with the 
circumstances. Sa‘. (Zy.) 6, 7 
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Hardly any time had passed when. . . . 
[A little had not passed when. , . .] 
Hak. yaum. 21, 8 


a verbal adjective (participle) also used in a substantival function (see 
vol. II): 


^ i *4— ft — i A-J 

• ,-ftl.lgI* if , SL> 


For this reason, the believer is at peace 
while the unbeliever is disturbed. 

Amin (Zy.) 7, 21 

that the demonstrators could enter its 
courtyards. Hai. (Zy.) 14, 15 


For the paronomastic use of the active participle of the verb in cases like 
(see vol. II): 


bj- a i 1 ^ ' c/ 2- * 


Some people danced. Mah. qah. 94, 1 1 


(f) of the various prepositional phrases, only those with in a partitive 
meaning (see vol. II): 


— eg-* br* 


There is no doubt whatever that. . . . 
Hus. ayy. I, 43, 1 




Part of all this was read to 
Hus. ayy. I, 98, 4 


friend. 


Note that the impersonal construction of the verb , “to be sufficient,” 

“to be enough,” used with the preposition ‘~r l and with an adverbial accusative 
oin hardly be considered as still productive. 16 It is an expression taken from the 
Koran: 


I «OlL 


Allah is a sufficient witness. 
Koran IV, 81 


- -ich is sometimes repeated in phrases of analogous structure: 


%s"j OJL 


God is the best protector. 

Wehr Dictionary (under ^ _a 5 " ) 

The witnessed fact is sufficient proof 
and argument. Zayy. (Zy.) 16, 18 


On the use of this construction, see Brock. Grund. II, p. 124. 
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Note also the exclamatory use of this verb: 




Stop! Enough of this nonsense! 
Sib. (Br.) 117, 11 


(g) a pronominal relative sentence: 

®T J ^ 

“j 1, 

^ J-=^ J isA O * 1 U 

jUa-vldJ I o 

(h) a noun clause introduced by jl 

-L® ^ jl 

L^gJ 

_ uf iLtJi 'our 

— jl ^Ja-j 


Whoever saw it will not forget it. 

‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15. 30 

that whoever died will rise again? 

Hak. ahl. 52, 5 

Whatever leaves my hand goes into the 
devil’s possession. Hak. sheh. 6, 6 

or jl (see vol. Ill): 

It occurred to me that the man 
approaching could be a thief. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10, 12 

It was natural that. . . . 

Amin zuh. 1, 19, 15 

It is obvious that. . . . 

Amin duh. I, 18, 3 


§ 14 THE IMPERSONAL SUBJECT 

Arabic has never developed an impersonal approach to verbal action that 
could be considered equivalent to the European “it was,” “it became”: es war. 
esgab; habia, etc. 

All Arabic constructions of this character actually have a subject expressed or 
understood. 

A Thus statements about weather and the like, which in English are 
impersonal, always take a personal construction in Arabic. The subject is the 
phenomenon itself or the part of nature affected by the phenomenon: sky , 
earth, night, day, etc. 

that it will rain quite heavily tonight 
[that the skies will rain upon us. . . I 
Manf. mag. 15, 17 
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Yi jliii "jlT 


The night had grown dark. 
‘Aww. (Br.) 10,22 


'j-j' 






It was midnight. [The night reached 
the middle.] Gibr. II, 53, 19 

or (when) it is noon. [The day reaches 
the middle.] 


B In temporal constructions with the verb j'iS' . “to be,” the subject is 

the temporal idea itself that is involved hi the expression, such as the day, month, 

season, etc. 


fj- fi- 


;jr 'our 




UJi'dU's 'oir 


It was Friday. [The day was Friday.] 

Hai. sir. 291, 18 

It was the Day of Immolation. 

Hus. ayy. 1, 125, 7 


1 d\S 

I c~S jJl oLS’" 

iCJj "jCr CJ 


It was springtime. [The season was 
spring.] Nu’. liq. 26, 14 

It was afternoon. [The time was 
afternoon.] Qal. (Zy.) 21 , 45 

The next day the people came to the 
mosque in groups. [When it was the 
next day. . . .] Raf. wah. 1, 115,4 


C Verbs like i , “to enter upon the morning,” and T , “to enter 
into the evening,” take the persons involved in the action as the subject; cf. the 
personal use in Spanish of amanecer, “to dawn.” 


oV 1 ** ^ {J-i < 




On the ninth of March, I went. . . . 
[When I entered upon the ninth of 
March, I went. . . .] 

Hai. (Zy.) 14,4 

for it took place in one of their rooms 
during the mornings and in a different 
one in the evenings. 

Hus. ayy. II, 32, 5 


(For parono mastic constructions such as the following, see vol. II): 




When it was morning. . . . 
Hai. sir. 268,14 
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D When the subject is omitted, the complete situation becomes . the subject 
of the expression ; in this case, the construction comes very close 
impersonal one: 

y_a 


is Wednesday. Hus. ayy. I, 56, 1 


— J-rr* ^ 


Note that in the expression: 


A little before dawn. . 
Hai. sir. 189, 6 


A,f •'■it'jTII 'djll'S 'oCf It happened during the night of the 

4 - . . eighth of. . . . Hai. (Zy.) 14, 1 


eighth c 


(see page 36). 


$ 15 the indefinite subject 

Those cases in whrchtheverb has an mdef—* 

said, people said; rmnsagte; sedeaa, etc. 

In these cases, the subject can be expressed by: 

la) the third person masculine singular of the passive voice (see page 48). 
Hem the no™ clause following the verb rs the grammatrcal subject. 




' 1 hi 'jCi'j People said that he had three murders 

on his conscience. Aww. (Br.) 14, 2/ 

, „ . ^ , People said that it was a communist 

°jj- 1 revolution. Qud. (Br.) 53, 16 


(b ) the third person plural of the active voice: 

. 5 , „ _ s People say that love is blind. 

Nuhkan.20,9 

_ . - r and if what people say is true. . 

__ 'oJSjJl-i C* t>y -J Manf. shah 280, 9 
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'OL^J JJI 

'r*' 


pi-dV 

dijJ L— >.— 
JL* 


When you return to Lebanon people 
will ask you how much money you 
have earned. Din (Br.) 59, 9 


fc) the second person singular of the active voice: 
J-4-^ 


'+U' 



jl] ^ jL* _ 


The most precious gift is the one whose 
donor remains unknown [whose donor 
you don’t know] . Nu‘. kan. 7, 1 

on the left when one goes up the stairs 
[when you go up the stairs] . 

Hus. ayy. II, 45, 2 
A water jar of indeterminate color 
[whose color you could not deter- 
mine] . Amin (Br.) 85, 9 


(d) the active participle, singular or plural, of the same verb. The participle 
frequently undefined: 

* ■ A voice called out to him. [A caller 

called him.] Tai. (Br.) 127, 17 


,r-« 


_ JjC Oil. Pj 

c 


’ lot 003 ofi 
O-50- 


but it can take the article: 

'jji l!j i 

L* J j-i -Us 


If someone should ask him. ... [If a 
questioner asked him. . . .] 

Ayy. (Br.) 26, 22 

One day while he was sleeping, or 
[perhaps] one night, someone came to 
him. Hus. ‘ala. 1,3,3 

No one can prevent a rich girl from 
marrying. Mah. qah. 112, 14 


Some cried and some wailed. 

Manf. mag. 26, 16 

for it was beyond anyone's endurance. 
Manf. mag. 34, 1 6 


Some people danced. Mah. qah. 94, 1 1 
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— *-» — -i 

A_j j£- jJ’l-*' i^- 1 ' 

_ri , ^ 


and there, one could hear 

Manf. sha‘. 20, 1 1 

that I shall strike you in a way never 
seen before. Manf. sha‘. 56, 1 


The participle may have a suffixed pronoun; in this case, the indefinite mean- 
ing is in some way restricted by the suffix: 

» > -» One of them [their speaker] said 

-r+ JJlj L)lJ ■*-* Hus. ‘ala. II. 195,16 


Compare with: 


- uP'- i 


One [speaker] of them said. . . . 
Hai sir. 297, 20 


In neither case, however, is mention of a specific person intended. (For 
additional information on this figura etymologica [paronomasia] see vol. II.) 


# 16 THE PASSIVE VOICE 

As in the other Semitic languages, the passive voice was originally used in 
Arabic only when the agent exercising the verbal action could not be expressed 
because it was not known or ought not to be mentioned. According to native 
grammarians, this is also true when the grammatical subject is not to be named 
for the sake of respect, as in numerous expressions where God is involved in the 
action. 

A Modem Arabic makes extensive use of the passive voice following the 
above-mentioned patterns. The purpose usually is to place a greater emphasis 
upon the action and its object: 

<J j-*** j (J-*- 9 

L5 -i -L ij 

lyjA °P'j ^ 

j_«_i dJ.jL5 


God’s messenger was killed. 

Hai. sir. 299,15 

who had been found murdered in the 
wilderness five years before; no one 
knew his killer yet. Gibr. 1, 156, 3 


I went into every restaurant, but no 
one gave me bread. Gibr. Ill, 82, 12 
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jS/t ijv-k • 




that they have been created from clay. 
Hak. (Br.) 39, 15 


-£*!>*-* JJl O 

t— ->L> 


what has been revealed to Mohammed. 
Hai. sir. 36, 14 

The prison door was opened. 

Gibr. 1, 127, 11 


If the agent has to be mentioned, Arabic repeats the same sentence in the 
active voice: 


1-^— 1 -A_a o *A_j I , .X— ^ 5 



The table had been set by the boy’s 
oldest sister. Hus. ayy. 1, 122, 13 


B However, considering the logical subject (the agent) as an instrument for 
the actual realization of the action, Arabic has found a way to express the agent 
in passive constructions; and that is by using a prepositional phrase with instru- 
mental meaning. The preposition most frequently used is , but ^ and J 
are also found: 


^ <CU1 l y- a 4-~Jj 

^Cri ^ l 

^ — J i" ^ ^ — * 

9 r yix 0 jiiiVf 
4jCr j L ^jjr oir 


that what had been revealed to his 
friend was revealed to him by God, 
Himself. Hai. sir. 36, 21 

He had been afflicted by an infirmity 
of the spirit like a madness. 

Gibr. I, 207, 10 

The boy began to be frightened by 
these two voices. Hus. ayy. II, 42, 4 


at the age when children admire their 
parents. Hus. ayy. I, 145, 3 


The day looked as if it were illumi- 
nated by the moon, not by the sun. 
Raf. wah. 1, 40, 9 


In fact, it is frequently difficult to state to what extent the prepositions intro- 
duce a real agent and not simply an instrumental idea. Compare the above with 
such expressions as: 
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j Oj_^xJL> OJL>- 

I -i_ A jC£jL Lj ijjI 

Ji\ 


She came, stumbling with grief and 
shame. Mah. qah. 89, 9 

Europe changed under the influence of 
this writer’s ideas. Musa adab. 175, 10 


C The frequency of the passive voice in some constructions results in a series 
of intransitive uses of verbs which are actually transitive: 


(for: 


a Li 


He died about 540 A.D. 

Djir. tar. 1,107,8 

God has taken him unto Him) 


'oLT ; 



The happy one is he who finds 
happiness wherever he is. 

Nu‘. kan. 14, 11 

No prophet has ever died who was not 
buried where he died. Hai. sir. 511, 12 


Jl S- ^ 


You are crazy. Hak. ahl. 70, 3 
It seemed to me. . . . Kam. (Zy.) 4, 38 


The passive voice of the verb Ju >-j , “to find,” is of special interest. Tt 
frequently changes from its passive meaning as in: 


^ JLil 


who had been found murdered. 
Gibr. I, 156, 3 


into an intransitive meaning of “to be [in a place] ,” “to exist”: 

« jJ Is there a force that can overcome 

death? Gibi.l, 130, 15 


U-ri Lr 4 

— O' j-* ^ 5 j^sJ' j 

L * p a < 1 L- . £ — ; LL * 


'oVT 


The only difference between a sorcerer 
and a sufi is that. . . . 

Hus. ayy. 1, 198, 14 

We do not have an opening now. 

Mah. qah. 84, 6 


Note that the intransitive meaning of the verb ~L>- j , “to be found,” ii 
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common only in the imperfect tense. To give the construction preterital mean- 
ing, the verb jlU is used before it: 


SjljpL; 




There were two positions vacant in the 
ministry. Mah. qah. 83, 21 


D Arabic can use the passive voice not only with those verbs which in the 
active voice take their direct object in the accusative case, but also with those 
verbs having a prepositional phrase as object (see vol. II). 

When used in the passive voice the latter verbs always remain masculine 
singular regardless of the gender and number of the person or thing to which they 
might logically refer. Thus, they give origin to a series of constructions that 
could easily be understood as being impersonal. 

Native grammarians of Arabic say that the prepositional phrase then becomes 
the subject of the verb (see vol. II). The fact that the prepositional phrase 
seems to be required in these constructions lends support to this opinion. 17 

Therefore, while _ / u 2 _ * (from jC- , “to travel”) is permissible, 

J5-** 1 without the prepositional phrase seems to have been unacceptable since 
classical times. 

Since there are no equivalent expressions in English, these uses of the passive 

can be rendered either by a personal or an indefinite construction: 




uPi iP 


0 ij-i p 
j i J_j p 


I fainted. Hus. ayy. 1, 103, 12 

They were not allowed to go out. 
‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15, 18 

I was not allowed to travel to Bahren. 
Raih. mul. 18, 1 1 




r — U '• 
Ui , 


His daughter, Zainab, was so ill at that 
time that people feared for her life. 
Hai. sir. 443, 8 


" r*r : 


when they were brought. . . . 
Hai. sir. 271, 5 


This use of the passive voice is especially common with participles (see 
vol. II). (For the omission of the prepositional pluase in expressions with a 
passive participle, see vol. II.) 


See Zajjaji p. 88; Farhat Bah. p. 180. 
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E Verbs which take a direct object in the accusative case when in the active 
voice are also frequently found in the passive voice with an indefinite meaning. 
The logical object of the verb is in the nominative case as the grammatical sub- 
ject, but this construction emphasizes the psychological indefiniteness of the 
agent: “people said,” “they said,” etc. 


V ^ 'P 

j (J XJ\ 

l — 5 ^3 J 

-L*_) 4_LjL9 


No one knew who his father was. 

Hai. sir. 6, 19 

who had been found murdered in the 
wilderness five years before; no one 
knew his killer yet. Gibr. 1, 156, 3 


A special idiomatic use of the passive voice has been derived from this 
indefinite meaning: from “something that people do” to “something that is possi 
to be done.” It is frequently found in negative constructions: 


A oCjili v ‘ip 

’fJlFj J £~pLLil\ jSLIii 

jL_p A) JJLj .> a. J l 


But they were, in any case, a power 
one could not scorn. 

Amin zuh. I, 57, 14 

The subjugated countries and nations 
were almost innumerable. 

Amin duh. I, 82, 6 

You do not have a spirit that can be 
taken away. Hak. (Br.) 42, 12 

This is something unbelievable. 

Mah. qah. 88, 21 

that he was a fellow smart beyond 
compare. Mah. qah. 22, 9 


and also, “something that is worthwhile doing”: 


uXj 

jS~ 4.J a«L^ 


Their connection with the Church is 
not worth mentioning. Hai. sir. 3, 10 


"A- ’uA v 

J -5”" 


We did not have any that are worth 
mentioning. Mand. (Br.) 1, 16 
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or “something that should be done”: 

A-it 4-^- o j! C.1 

j C. I jl^i 
JIX; C~^S p-; jjJjlj 

Lpi _* Xi-Li L>-C* 

A-ldL* 


[to say] that this method is new is 
inexcusable. Hai. sir. J , 3 

He called on me when— and the truth 
should be told— I was in great need of a 
visit such as his. Raih. mul. 25, 23 


In these cases, the verb has a qualitative-modal idea and is frequently placed 
at the end of a sentence. 

This meaning leads to the use of the passive participle as a qualitative adjective 






— ^ -A-J j- 4 



then this memorable day, the birthday 
of the Prophet. . . . Hus. ayy. 1, 68, 15 


how to make a memorable thing of it? 
Hak. sul. 18, 9 


fjLjb 


that this is the only reasonable word 
I have heard here tonight. 

Manf. sha\ 45, 3 


— <>* Y- 


You are . . . responsible for. . . . 
Hak. sul. 64, 8 


ijjS' i_« £->G_j ^ jj . — ; 'i 
\ Lfj‘1 

GjlXI. liCC. 


It does not offer results worth 
mentioning. Sa‘. (Zy.) 6, 24 

that it achieved a praiseworthy 
development during a certain period. 
Hai. sir. 74, 23 


Note in the following examples the temporal meaning of the participle: 

■* 0 °»f * * '. ’if v like a lamb that is to be slaughtered. 

G ibr .i,i gll5 


,zr-- 


like the bellowing of an ox being 
slaughtered. Qud. (Br.) 49, 16 
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f 18 THE PERFECT TENSE 


The Arabic perfect is used: 


(a) to express actions completed in the past. As a result it has become the 
natural tense for narration with a tendency to be used preferably with single 
actions: 




The Messenger of God has been taken 
up [to heaven] as Jesus was. 

Hak. (Br.) 41, 23 


( £ ^ w>— i 



' ,J^ r 


So spoke Jesus, the Nazarene. 

Gibr. 1,160, 12 

I stopped once at a bookstore. . . . 
Maz. (Zy.) 1 , 1 

The bride and the bridegroom came 
out of the church. Gibr. I, 140, 2 


The perfect does not necessarily imply that the action was accomplished all at 
once in the past: 


^Jl ^2 J j 

jLSs-vj j LS”* 

(j-*-! jyW kjT — di-Ll 

4-pP-^jT 

gUalfiJl ^-Lp 

jpp- « .sji-i £^AJLp Lr Ji^s 
aJ C~»-j 


Some people danced. Mah. qah. 94, 1 1 

Among the inhabitants of that village 
Sheikh Abbas was like a prince among 
his subjects. Gibr. 1, 152, 2 


The Emir sat cross-legged upon the 
judgment seat and on each side of him 
sat the wise men of the country. 

Gibr. 1, 127,2 


Only seldom does a perfect imply a repeated performance of an action in the 

past: 


£pCJT a 


JL& ^—4 lj£L>- 
1 jljl AjL j 


They used to come at this hour, with 
wooden utensils, waiting for. . . . 
Raih. mul. 95, 21 


6 Q the verbal sentence 

(b ) to express actions started in the past and, as such, completed but under- 
stood as still lasting in their results or consequences-thus, equivalent to the 
imperfect. It is the so-called “resultative perfect . 

VJJ'JlT "j,lr Tt-JlT The historians likewise disagree about 

- " „ s - the month. Hai. sir. 109,2 


r o> is j!iT raut 

Gfxfj o k 


Is that the deity whose priest I have 
become? Gibr. II, 126, 20 
0 my God! She is asleep but her hand 
is awake! Raf. wah. 1, 87, 4 


(c) to express the present: 

(1 ) with verbs that manifest activities of the mind or will: 


0-9 j cS' 

-at c.i> 'oTi 

__ o' J-* 


l -LU> 

Lil (1)! — 



whenever he wishes. 

Q. Amin (Zy.) 5 , 24 

Now 1 know that Manf. mag. 42, 3 

I know that Hus. 'ala. II, 75, 9 

Do you see now how . . .? 

Manf. sha\ 181,1 

Because in this prevailing silence . . . 

I can be myself. Manf. sha‘. 173, 17 


(2) or with general statements, when presented as “always so” or as a fact 
known from human experience: 

- V " * | \'\ I For this reason, the believer is at peace, 

but the unbeliever is troubled. 

Amin (Zy.) 7, 21 


Accordingly, after an indefinite relative pronoun the perfect tense will 
frequently occur equivalent to a present (see vol. Ill): 

C*U 'jC£i U'-LL® ° Whoever loses it, loses one of his 

important elements. Amin (Zy.) 7, 21 

0 _^U-* 
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- *=, - > - s - o- The man who is able to mold a 

Sjj * 0 jj-i* ij-* beautiful figure is great. 

> ^ U"c . Nu‘.kan.9,5 

(3) when the statement implies emphasis: 20 

IoI'JlT You lie! Hak. (Br.) 41, 19 

You are right. Hak. ahl. 75, 14 


(4) in questions: 

ftfJT 


Beat it! [Away with you! ] 
Hak. (Br.) 39, 8 


Do you believe r 
Hak. ahl. 75, 5 


' > ’ '■ wh y don’t you stand up and walk with 

j them? Gibr. Ill, 57, 16 

*>La Aren’t you satisfied? Gibr. II, 1 12, 5 
(5) in an oath and its contents: 


i j c iL* "±j jC 'if 

! dXj OJl 

(d) in a wish and its contents: 

Ttt j ^ 


Shame on you, Widad! [May God 
never bless you!] Nu‘. liq. 48, 15 

Shame on you, for saying that! [May 
God render ugly you and your voice!] 
Hak. (Br.) 39, 3 

May God put you to shame! 

Hak. (Br.) 38, 8 


My father, may God have mercy on 
him. . . . Raf. (Zy.) 20, 2 


20 Here also belongs the interjectional phrase “how nice, how lovely is . . .! ” 

‘ l' .i* How wonderful are the storm and snow that 

. , , - ; . . ’ make us remember those immortal souls. 

4UJ jS 5 Gibr. (Zy.) 8, 13 

For a discussion of this phrase, see Brock. Grund. II, f 78, b; Wright I p. 98 B and also 
Mufaml P- 124; YaTsh VII, p. 138. 
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OJT 'dL^-Tl 
cJS“ jCL jj C-O jL~j 


May God honor you! 

Mub. (Zy.) 22, 19 

Blessed be Jubail and blessed the fruit 
of its womb! Raih. (Zy.) 23, 4 


CLL S' O La J>j -L>- C.-J L_j 
L^JLJ' -i* -L>- 


Good evening! Raf. wah. 1, 161, 13 

If only its boundaries ended with the 
usual and reasonable. NiT liq 78, 1 5 


(d) to express a present or future action in temporal and conditional clauses 
(see vol. Ill): 


O-LaJ dJ-1 Jj-il CM 


If you want me to tell you, I will 
say. . . . Manf. mag. 195, 12 


jtLxjJLj C . : ‘xl] C. L jCij 


If I could, I would go with you. 
Hus. ‘ala. II, 83, 1 


fi-U '■>! Jy 

» j*yt ll C— i ^ j - 


When we have finished this lesson, 
I shall take you to al-Azhar. 

Hus. ayy. 1, 142, 2 


\y Cl wW? aJLs 1 

<3 j-s- cdsGJi 


When a man loses a good friend and 
looks around, he will find many others. 
Gibr. 1, 109, 7 


(ej After the adverbial relative L* , the perfect very frequently has the mean- 
ing of a present or a future (see vol. Ill) : 


iL— L< L 4 LLP 


Persevere in it [prayer] as long as you 
can. Hus. ‘ala. II, 89, 8 


d-LJ| d»>4_p- U — > j 
d-LL-9 L^.-) jj d-Lw« (_£ o j 

L~ ■> - La dLLs-S dJJ 


Perhaps I shall return to you soon. 
Manf. sha‘. 241, 5 

for he is stronger than you are and he 
might kill you. Manf. sha‘. 33, 3 
I shall be thankful to you for your 
kindness as long as I live. 

Manf. sha\ 261, 16 
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(f) When in contrast with another action, either present or past, the perfect 
can have the idea of the pluperfect: 


J L a-ijVf jlj iCj'ift osG>-) 


(News arrived) that communication 
between the capital and that place was 
no longer possible. Hai. (Zy.) 14, 20 


■» jGJjl j 

'ji GG j!*!]T 

® * (Jr 4 Gh (Jr® : 3 

4GG GliLUl 

I j_2i ^-S'" j_J j-A 


^L» ojf 


o L5"* ^1 


And al-Harith learned when he reached 
Medina that a month after the caravan’s 
departure for Mecca, Abdallah had 
died and had been buried. 

Hai. sir. 108, 4 


He remembers this fence as if he had 
seen it yesterday. Hus. ayy. I, 4, 5 


f 19 THE IMPERFECT TENSE 


The Arabic imperfect, as we have mentioned above, can refer to the three 
temporal spheres— present, past, or future. 


A Present 

The imperfect can express something that is actually happening as a single 
independent action, that is, it functions as a definite present. The imperfect is 
used with this meaning in the overwhelming majority of cases. 


Thus in independent statements: 

— (1)1 jl 

LJ % 'dLJ cl 


I want to. . . . Manf. sha\ 121, 8 

I love you and I love no one besides 
you. Gibr. 1, 143, 15 


'dU 


I am telling you the truth. 
Hak. ahl. 69, 1 


_l!a i jVf Jj-aJ 1 i>C* 


What do you say now about it? 
Hak. (Br.) 44, 3 


— (jl d»U 


Hence, we may say. . . . 
Amin duh. 1, 5, 10 
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and in dependent positions: 

' f f'"- 

l- a 4__i 


I read in it what follows. 
Manf. (Zy.) 30, 28 


I l— a L« 

! L« ^ L * I La 


I do not believe that she knows what 
love is. Nu‘. liq. 33, 3 

How repulsive is what you are saying! 
Manf. sha‘. 95, 4 

I almost believe that it is inaccessible. 
NuMiq. 61, 13 


>iri i 1 


That is something I can hardly believe. 
Nu‘. liq. 43, 15 


The imperfect is also frequently used: 


to express an indefinite present— that is, actions that do not happen in any 
definite time but which have permanent validity, such as those found in 
general statements: 


oLp jLa-X-j 


Nature loathes a vacuum. 

Amin (Zy.) 7, 3 

Mercy and cruelty are always at war 
in the hearts of men. Gibr. I, 160, 6 


'jir 'jlvji >c iit 


The poet sees beauty in everything. 
Manf. mag. 199, 4 


i X ^j-s 2LLill 


People love to chat. ‘Aww. (Br.) 10, 5 

The Egyptian peasant woman doesn’t 
like silence nor does she feel inclined 
toward it. Hus. ayy. I, 25, 11 


and to express something that occurs habitually: 


dl£jT 




The king comes to this house in 
secrecy. Hak. sheh. 5, 12 
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B Past 

The imperfect is frequently used to express the duration or the repetition of 
an action occurring in the past, especially in coordinate or subordinate state- 
ments following a perfect: 


-L>-l jLS" 

i IT j- 1 

(( 4-jj i '-~ ri — * , — -“''j 




Sf 


■3\ 


ur. 


'dJU'i 'oLT 

1 L"' j ' 

Or* 

1 A!a oils'" 


vc 




i »Ji 




^ C " 

Lai j-jl La -\J_p- j L^.~-1-c 

LS^“ J L£^J ^ 

1-4 " ls- 5 '- j 


' ^ 


His name was Khalil, but nobody knew 
him by that name. They called him 
“Cripple.” ‘Aww. (Br.) 9, 5 


That happened when I was an 
adolescent who thought only of the 
present. Maz. (Zy.) 10, 1 


This school was a house maintained by 
a religious endowment. It was a two- 
story building. Amin (Br.) 85 , 5 


They tried to uncover her face, but she 
was unwilling. Hai. sir. 279, 1 6 

He went in to see her; with her were 
her parents and a woman from the 
Ansar, and she and the woman were 
crying. Hai. sir. 360, 15 


In general, the imperfect subordinated to a perfect will express a durative or 
repeated action that happens at the same time as the action set forth by the 
perfect: 




Then she sat down, looking at him with 
tenderness and compassion. 

Gibr. 1, 159, 19 


jCji 


jG^^pi QjC£i » 




I saw her child near her, crying bitterly. 
Manf. (Zy.) 30, 44 


On the declension of proper names, see vol. II. 
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It can, however, also express an action that actually occurred in the past, but 
later than the action described by the perfect (see vol. II): 

The third one went to shave. 

Hak. ahl. 61, 10 

I sat down to chat and have some 
coffee with him. Hai. (Zy.) 14, 9 

(For the imperfect subordinated to oGf , and to auxiliary verbs, see vol. II.) 

C Future 

The imperfect can express a future action when it is contrasted with a present 
or past situation, or when it refers to a future time: 

Today you are my sweetheart, and 



O J , 


tomorrow you will be my husband. 
Manf. mag. 43, 8 


'..r Tonight a head will be chopped off. 
chpVl 99 14 


C 


\ _l_p j 


Hak. sheh. 22, 14 
Today you do not know, but you will 
tomorrow. Manf. mag. 46, 3 


This is frequently the case in questions: 


G'-Unr LG'-U oL£G Jjl 


Where will you go when this snow has 
melted? Gibr. 1, 176, 8 

When shall I return? Gibr. 1, 177, 16 

Which of you shall 1 believe? 

Hak. ahl. 175, 14 


C GSC* Mary, what shall I do? Gibr. 1, 177, 16 

and after an imperative in coordinating constructions, placing the reason for the 
command in a future action or event (see vol. Ill): 


; jUl 0 ‘^=1 (T Y' 


Go out and walk through this town and 
you will understand. Hak. ahl. 69, 2 
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— liL jL® 


Come, I shall show you. . . . 
Gibr. 1, 118,16 


The simple statement of an action in its future occurrence, or projected into 
the future, may have a meaning in direct or indirect speech, which comes close 
to that of an imperative: 




"J*' 

5LO 


You will come here every day and 
practice a little. ‘Aww. (Br.) 15, 25 


*3 


Tell him to wait for me till I come back. 
[Tell him he will wait . . . ] . 

Manf. sha‘. 161, 2 


§ 20 MODAL AND TEMPORAL CATEGORIES OF THE VERB 

Since the forms of the Arabic verb have no necessary time reference in the 
sense found in some European languages, Arabic has always used certain words to 
give it various more definite modal and temporal meanings. These words differ 
from one another in their syntactical nature; hence, each modifies the verb in its 
own particular way. They include: the particle -Li , the verb jo , and the 
particles ^ and <_ 3 * - 

Of these. ^ and have, a very definite usage: before the imperfect 
indicative, they emphasize its futurity (see page 75). 

°-Li follows a strict rule of positioning in relation to the verb, which it must 
immediately precede. According to the tense used, it can influence the verb 
either temporally or modally (see page 68). 

jL5^ is used with greater freedom of position in modifying a subsequent verb 
in its modal or temporal aspects; it precedes the verb it modifies, but may be 
separated from it by one or more parts of the sentence (see vol. III). 

j 21 THE PARTICLE °J S 

The particle Xs , which always immediately precedes the verb, 22 is used to 
22 Note that an interjectional expression can be used between the particle -Li and the 

— TUI j "aJ j By God, I know .... Hai. sir. 355, 7 

and also that the negative adverb N can separate the particle and the verb in the 
imperfect, see page 71 below. 
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stress certain aspects of the temporal meaning of the tenses in the completion or 
certainty of completion of the verbal action. 

A Before the Perfect 

dJ emphasizes the verbal action in its past value, as having been completed at 


the moment of speaking or just prior to 
thus equivalent to a pluperfect : 

d j) 0 J J-il I till \j d-3«-J 

JI* * dJ SLi j 4 — jIj c. jLdJT p-i j 

A-LJ-S-Jl 9 jLf-kl 

$fjLaJ c^lj °di aJU- 

^ ^ >P' ^ 

— ^-JboVl O 1 JLA 

i 0 fl d_s-*Jl” ' — 

— (j-?-’ 


lie introduction of a new situation; it is 

They found that the revolution had 
already started. "A. Kaf. (Zy.) iy, 4 

The youth raised his head, already 
repenting of having told the truth to 
the two women. Gibr. I, 162, 3 

He asked him whether he had seen 
anyone. Hai. sir. 261, 5 

When everything had calmed down 
and the stillness of night had 
descended, this voice would then begin 
to ... . Hus. ayy. II, 41 , 4 

Warde grew silent for a while. She had 
closed her big eyes as though .... 
Gibr. I, 115, 14 


dJ can also be used to emphasize the action in the certainty of its having 
taken place, in which case it is to be translated as a simple perfect with any of 
the perfect’s meanings (see page 59): 


C-U ll.-O - l-P d-fi-S 

aLJI 4d-^-C>- CJllT dJLi 
f JL did 

Gi pG Vo.*-*— - J-&) 

JU ‘Oil jL dJ 

-JjfjT jCj^J 


for 1 do know that they have died. 
Manf. (Zy.) 30, 37 
because his need for it was certainly 
very great. Hus. ayy. 1, 13, 14 

(“Did you hear?” “No, I heard 
nothing.”) “I did, indeed, hear a 
voice.” Gibr. I, 157, 6 

You have certainly heard how the 
Lord said to the first man. . . . 

Gibr. 1, 190, 12 
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cjr 




ojI cJ oj 

LT ~* f d' Jj 


The Messenger of God has been taken 
up to Heaven, as Jesus was! 

Hak. (Br.) 41, 23 


The particle 0 is frequently prefixed to Sj to achieve a greater emphasis: 


foN' C-I—p # alLJ 
oT ^£3 ^JjJl cliS I j)C. 


Now I understand! Hus. ‘ala. II, 134, 4 

What was I telling you? Ah! I remem- 
ber. Mai if. slia‘. 128, 17 


2-J jS- -Lii Li 

r” 0-* 1 Lrr‘ 

_ jl "jj..:' oLT 4-D 
! Sl ^Jo J5" j-j. «-! 


Yes, my daughter, I have known your 
father in this aspect of his life. 

Hus. ayy. 1, 146, 13 

It was the opinion that .... 
Amin(Zy.) 7,4 
Everything has changed! 

Mah. zuq. 11,14 


When two correlative perfects are modified by the particle in any of its 
senses, the particle does not have to be repeated: 23 

For the Frophet had broken the idols 
and ordered his Companions to do so. 
Hai. sir. 83, 9 




-L9j 

LjCj iS -Lj 



Mashliniya appears, having shaved his 
beard and his mustache and wearing 
contemporary costume. 

Hak. ahl. 73, 13 


jL ^ j 
j-» Lx— 


Anxiety had filled [their] spirits and 
preoccupied [their] hearts. 

Hus. ayy. 1, 127, 4 


Two coordinated perfects following the 
governed by the particle, e.g.: 



particle do not necessarily have to be 

- Comte de Guiche had descended from her 
lodge and walked through the hall. (Not 
-* had walked). Manf. sha‘. 33, 11 
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J— 9 ijVS' A- L ^S\ 

0 j,«sLl j 1* O-j ul 


His strongest belief is that he had 
already finished the Koran [by that 
time] and had begun to repeat it. 
Hus. ayy. I, 33, 9 


B Before the Imperfect 


°Ju>can emphasize the fact that the action of the verb is in fact happening: 


^ isi LT' 

J_ijT (Syfi f ^ 


and there is no doubt about the fact 
that the crush of life certainly does not 
give them time to examine the finer 
principles of the art. Mand. (Br.) 3, 22 


It can also emphasize the fact that the action of the verb is known by 
experience and, thus, something that has happened previously and could happen 
again: 


1 j dl® SI 

-p£)T % 


since sometimes a man might be a poet 
but not versify well. Djir. tar. I, 59, 12 


4_llou jj- T aI 1]1 Jvs-i c* 


People say that sometimes a man can 
reach with his heart what another can 
reach with his intelligence. 

Hak. sheh. 90, 2 


Before the imperfect, °j3 is frequently used to emphasize the verbal action 
as being incomplete and consequently, uncertain. This, in turn, leads to its use 
as a definite expression of uncertainty: 


oJ ^ oi i^> 

\./3 i 

(_£-* dli ij J dl ^ 

1 l j-A 

> 'oils' C. 
oyc -l® 


It occurred to me that the man 
approaching could be a thief. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10, 12 

Who knows, there might be some truth 
in your words. Hak. sul. 89, 1 1 

and perhaps some of them will be 
jealous of him. Ayy. (Br.) 27, 13 

What is unnatural for you might be 
natural for others. Nu‘. liq. 78, 12 
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— 1{C \ULi^ . _jJ L*«-J 


y_*_j Lj o*-^— * 


Finally, perhaps, the reader will ask 
me. . . . Musa adab. 105, 15 

He was afraid of what might be in the 
cave. Hai. sir. 133, 12 


It can also be used in a negative statement of uncertainty. In such instances 
the negative adverb is placed between particle and verb: 


1 might not open them again. 
Hak. sul. 67, 1 


j 22 THE VERB 'jlT 


When governing another verb "'j\S has been transformed to a great extent 
into a simple verbal component whose function is mainly to express more pre- 
cisely the time-sphere of the accompanying verb. 

It cannot, however, be considered as forming part of a compound tense since 
it has always preserved a certain degree of independence in position and agree- 
ment 24 (see vol. Ill): 


ij! J_>c_ 

1 

C.JL5" j 



— o' ^ i 








‘Z££J\ 


fit ojir 

'dJJ’AJ 


“ — J-**-* Q — L»dj 


The boy’s parents found pleasure in. . . 
Hus. ayy. I, 94, 3 

The man feared that a spirit had taken 
possession of the boy. Hai. sir. 111,3 

For this reason, whenever she entered 
he used to stand up, kiss her, and let 
her sit down in his place. 

Hai. sir. 500, 21 


A When the perfect of "oils' or (in some negative sentences) its jussive after 
* /J (see page 127) precede another perfect, they imply for the latter the sense of 
a pluperfect; 

Ck-J j — <_$ Oja J C-_ I had escaped with my skin. . . . and I 

- » '-O'- ' , •», • had not lost my position with the king. 

-U-C- u-iLSw Hak. ahl. IS, 4 and 6 

dUCJT 

24 On the agreement of ’oLS” preceding a temporal clause introduced by 1 S) , see vol. Ill; on 
its use preceding an imperfect in adverbial circumstantial clauses, see also vol. III. 
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r.V< 'dll; Vp 

Jj' LT ^ k ^“^~ 3 


If it hadn’t been for this maxim, I would 
would have lost my courage on the 
first journey. Raih. mul. 24, 11 


Usually, however, the idea of the pluperfect is emphasized by using the 
particle _L$ following the verb jH : 


-Ls o\S 


He was [had passed] over sixty. 
Musa (Zy.) 29, 17 



His mother had already heard the 
school teacher’s voice. 

Hus. ayy. I, 35,8 


-L5 


She had heard my name mentioned 
in Rashid’s house. Gibr. 1, 1 12, 2 


-Li u 111 


j - j ) 4 -»- P Cr^~ - 
^ jjL> ^ 


His uncle, Abu Talib, had not yet 
accepted God’s religion. 

Hai. sir. 145, 13 


He had not written to her for a long 
time. Manf. mag. 146, 17 

When the emphatic particle 'J is prefixed to H the resulting compound wfli 
precede * , but the resulting meaning is not necessarily that of the pluperfect: 






O wj j 


1 jl. j j (S' j!) 


Whenever Zaid disagreed with his 
associates from the Koreish, their 
opinion was given priority. 

Hai. sir. 34, 18 


s jjT tjP j! 4jj3 


Everyone wanted to be accurate. 
Ilai. sir. 37, 4 
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B In dependent clauses introduced by jl or j| the imperfect or the sub- 
junctive of jLf may introduce a perfect which is usually preceded by Jji . 

The construction is then translated by a perfect subjunctive: 

3 3 j Jljl V j I cannot stop touching my breast with 


J jl 1 

a oX-LjLj Ijj jLU 



my hand to find where my heart is, for 
fear that it may have flown away for 
joy. Manf. mag. 33, 3 
(Sp. por miedo de que se haya esca- 
pado; Ger. es sei weggeflogeri) 

I left Goettingen-fearing that the new 
life which . . . may have left a deep 
impression in your spirit. 

Manf. mag. 113,9 

He must have felt that they 
threatened his life. Amin zuh. 1, 10, 8 
(Sp. que haya notado) 

It grieved her that she should have 
bound herself to someone other than 
him. Nu‘.liq. 33, 12 

So you think . . . that you will have 
taken levenge on Iiim if . . .? 

Manf. sha‘. 154, 7 


C When the perfect of jo" (or in some negative sentences its jussive after 
) modifies an imperfect, it imparts to the latter the idea of duration or con- 
tinuity in the past. It thus becomes equivalent to the imperfect in the Romance 
languages, e.g., L. legebat, Sp. el leia, Fr. il lisait, Ital. lui leggeva. 


3 -* d ~Pi jLS" 

C-JLT 


Doctor N. used to sit at it before you 
did. Kam. (Zy.) 4, 22 

His mother used to cut the meat on it. 
Hus. ayy. I, 59, 9 

who could neither read nor write. 

Hus. ayy. I, 86, 1 


Frequently, jli" has no other function than to express the time in which the 
action takes place; in such cases, the imperfect which follows will have its usual 
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descriptive meaning, but will refer to the time expressed by the perfect tense of 

'jLT: 


Jj-S' o' -o j! 


Oy Jl* j^r) p 

dyL*JL>c_j o' j-=r j' d— oi 


I wanted to tell you something else. 
Manf. sha‘. 95, 10 

I was not expecting any reward for this. 
Manf. mag. 260, 7 

I hoped to spend my life by your side. 
Manf. mag. 272, 4 


liU i O — -S' 

^-.■- 1 ?, ~ i*»j oG”” a_jl j-Pz -X-i_ _»-* 


1 thought you better than that. 

Hak. sheh. 29, 16 

He remembers that he was able to. . . . 
Hus. ayy. 1, 16, 4 


— O' 

jS J.J l-x-flj C oC5” 

-V>3 

M EiCT Qjf yj 


It was necessary to. . . . 

Hak. sheh. 85, 10 

The Arabs had not forgotten Zem- 

zem. . . . Hai. sir. 99, 7 

They wished that it would still be 
there. Hai. sir. 99, 8 


The temporal meaning introduced by j'CS' can be emphasized by a preceding 

°Sj> : 


'dui ; 


y.jG’ aJ 


I thought you had memorized the 
Koran. Hus. ayy. 1, 41, 2 


j Jll. TL-Vf u 


"oLS oJLi 


for he had known the family for 
twenty years. Hus. ayy. I, 36, 2 


■’jfp ^ °v";lV T V.r.'T but the people continued to be 

-i,-.' backward. Musa adab. 6, 1 5 


(For the emphatic particle " J prefixed to Xi , see page 69.) 
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u- and 

The imperfect after jl_S^ can be modified by the particle 



aJj:J 


but they would continue killing as 
many Muslims as they could. 

Hai. sir. 267 , 9 


D jLT does not have to be repeated when it modifies two or more 
correlative verbs: 


i.lg-i 4 -lpI J~aS\ oVS* 

”s"Ju- fcx- G oiCs" 

/J — f>*j 


The Pharaohs sought knowledge and 
were proud of it. Djir. tar. 1, 19, 6 

The Arabs had not forgotten Zem- 
zem . . . and wished that. . . . 

Hai. sir. 99, 7 


$ 23 THE PARTICLES ' ^ and 

The future meaning of the Arabic imperfect can be strongly emphasized with 
JLIJLsL-)/' “the particles of the future.” 


A is prefixed to the imperfect indicative and is used only in affirmative 


statements: 

'dU'j ' s ', gu'-lt 

Ji "j7f LJ cs xifj 

0 J 1 O L^- 


I shall test the merit of the book at 
another time. Maz. (Zy.) 1, 39 

for I do not know what will become of 
me after tomorrow. 

Manf. mag. 243, 15 

They have always been that way and 
always will be. Hai. sir. 1,13 

and the one I love now I shall love till 
the end of my life. Gibr. II, 194, 18 
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Cr* ( L ri /) 
LlL>- t£ i!)! 


(near) to this unknown world that we 
come from and to which we shall 
return. Qal. (Zy.) 21, 2 


B immediately precedes the imperfect indicative and is used mainly for 

affirmative statements: 

*_ ' f: 7 : but mercy shall vanquish cruelty. 

y Gibr.I, 160,7 

SjL-aJI ^ 

<>, r . i •* ■» f - • ° - I shall return to this world. 

,H UI ^ Gibr.I, 64, 3 

** v\ . "j, ^Uf V M I shall follow the road to I know not 

'Ip! ‘y 


where. Gibr. 1, 176, 20 


Some authors, however, also use y* for negative statements; in such 
cases, the negative adverb ^ is placed between particle and imperfect: 

%r iV, # ^ ^ 9 j! that I would not move from 

XjL VWf (<r 


CT" 
i_l L5' J £ 


until permission arrived to travel to 
Nejed. Raih. mul. 23, 21 


'S\ 

°oL 


'o 0 - 3 1 ^ J .Ljf = j! that the Syrians . . . will not be satis- 

J ' v fied with. . . . Raih. mul. 358, 17 


>•> V 7^ W- 

— jl ^ N l — J 


You never will be anything more than 
a policeman. Ayy. (Br.) 26, 23 

Nor will he be surprised. . . . 

Ayy. (Br.) 31, 19 


13^— can be preceded by the emphatic particle 


C.Lp 


and Hitler will certainly fight for 
twenty years. Mah. zuq. 43,19 


: This emphatic particle according to Arab grammarians, loses its vowel when preceded by 
jor'js. (See, e.g., Munjid under ' J .) However, compare with the vocalization of 
similar examples in Wright II, p. 1 8 B. 
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~-G 1*3 


uCAj 


We shall give her a banquet that she 
will never forget. Hak. ahl. 17, 6 


C When two or more imperfects follow ^ or l in a correlative con- 
struction, the particle does not have to be repeated: 






1 shall look into the matter and send a 
copy to you. Raih. mul. 16, 6 


iPi •*-; J-> 


Gentle breezes will blow and carry your 
seeds toward the sun. Gibr. II, 144, 3 


f 24 THE MOODS 

Arabic has never developed a full system of verbal moods. The ones existing: 
indicative, subjunctive, jussive (or apocopatus ), and energetic are restricted to the 
imperfect and are, in fact, modal variations of that tense’s basic form repre- 
sented by the indicative. 

The fact that Arabic has never possessed a distinction of moods for the 
perfect shows that their diversity in the imperfect was not originally based on a 
need for different ways to express a verbal action. 

Each of the various moods of the imperfect (with exception of the jussive in 
some conditional constructions) can be used only if a special word governing 
the particular mood in question precedes the verb. 

In general, we may say that the different moods of the imperfect indicate the 
speaker’s psychological approach to the description of the verbal action, either 
(a) the speaker perceives or states the fact as being true, real, or certain (using the 
indicative); or (b) he states the fact, action, or situation as subordinated to 
another action, fact or situation (using the subjunctive); or (c) he states the fact 
as being conditional to the realization of another main action (using the jussive). 

The jussive is sometimes called apocopatus due to its lacking the endings 
characteristic of the indicative. It also has an emphatic function, hence its 
name (L .jubere, jussum: to command). 

Another mood of the imperfect is the energetic, which functions only as an 
indirect command. 

In considering the indicative, subjunctive, and jussive it must be noted, how- 
ever, that there are many instances in which the use of a mood depends on the 
preceding word, with all the above-mentioned psychological implications 
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neutralized, e.g„ the indicative after a- Oj-e (seepage 75), the subjunctive 
after (see page 126 ), and the jussiveafter ^ (see page 1 27). 


f 25 THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

The subjunctive occurs only in some subordinate clauses immediately follow- 
ing certain subordinating particles. The action in such cases is usually presented 
as something intended, wanted, or striven after. Thus the verbal action, as 
presented by the subjunctive, is future in relation to the action of the mam verb. 


The subjunctive is used after: 

fa) ° jt , “that”; 'Jl , “that not” (see vol. Ill): 


What do you want me to do? 
Hus. ‘ala. Ill, 18, 13 


What prevented them from following 
Mohammed? Hai. sir. 173, 18 


>.VT 'J J "J 


It is better not to try to answer. 
Amin duh. 1, 238, 9 


(b) 


J, “that,” “so that,” “in order to”, , “in order not to,” “lest” 
(see vol. Ill): 

si „ i He left them so that they might pre- 

pare the lessons. Hus. ayy. II, 46, 6 


La -L> 

qm 'j' j i'ii L 

\ J-JL- J 

JLj L-i 


She stretched out her hand to greet 
me. Nu‘. liq. 36, 7 
When the king cannot sleep, he calls 
her in to read to him. 

Hak. ahl. 85, 12 

Judge not lest ye be judged. 

Gibr.1, 193,3 


(c) J^,“till,” “until,” “so that” (see vol. Ill): 

2 * _.V. 'jCr 'dJJ'iy Thus he used to feed the pilgrims 

C ' r~' __ " until they left Mecca. 
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— jl I so that I can Hak. ahl. 31, 12 

( d ) J? “ so that ” “in order that”; 'O' , “that not,” “lest” (sec 

vol.Ili): ' 


^C3" YJLtlllT 


ef-TT*' C-} 


Close the window lest the wind put 
out the lamp. Gibr. 1, 157, 11 


_ jl ° JT ° j Yes, so that she would let her 

^ ^ know Hak. ahl. 15, 16 

- Send them to us to take your place 

'^LjCC* tke field. Gibr. I, 137,2 


3 > * and (then),” only when a subordination is intended, i.e., “so that” 
(see vol. Ill): 






L^l 


If only their pains would move from 
their stomachs to their hearts so that 
they could find some rest! 

Manf. sha\ 209, 8 


o Xa J.l*3 so that one of those fish might 

jXsXu-i O J JJ. 

r JUJi l 


swallow him so that he might seize the 
ring in its stomach. Hus. ayy. I, 13, 12 


the negative particle, (see page 126): 

**"*■* U“* cr-^' that 1 would not be able to meet him 

again - Manf - (Zy-) 30, 6 

1 wl!a ° -yj* f. lio ,*iTi ° -"l 1 wil1 not tel1 y°u anything about that. 

- & '' - " u ' Hus. ayy. I, 146,8 

(g) J when it means “if not,” “otherwise”: 

^_9 J.\\ QXJ UYj and asked its people to adopt Judaism, 

' V ' • f . s > - o - Otherwise they would be killed. 

-J Hai. sir. 75, 1 1 
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With correlative subordinate clauses, the subordinating particle does not have 
to be repeated (see vol. Ill): 



\jA-+ j 


'iJJ', 4..J ' jt 


so that they might abandon their old 
religions and adopt this one. 

Amin duh. I, 23, 1 
I could eat there and come back. 
Amin (Br.) 87, 9 


but it can be, as in the following (see vol. Ill): 

> . -r o e o £ - - >,«.?-• t rr It is up to you whether to believe it or 

* & y J' 3 n ot. NuMiq. 101, 10 


§ 26 THE JUSSIVE 


The Arabic jussive has two different functions: 

A Emphasis (jussive sensu stricto ) 

(a) as a positive command or expression of a wish, usually introduced by the 
particle J : 

0 A ° _G°, ' 1 Let us leave here. Nu‘. kan. 18,1 


j*>rf Ji 
iL »j c rjL& 

Frequently,^ or j is prefixed to J, i: 

'll Ua'JllJJ 
' f'- * f ‘ „ • 0 , _ 

iiJJi-d-p dl-Ji J-t-Jj 

G 0 

O' J 1-4-P 


May God bless you both! 

Gibr.l, 159, 12 

Let us go to the Middle East. 

S. Din (Br.) 61, 7 

So be it, 0 Lord! Gibr. (Zy.) 8, 25 
which case the particle loses its vowel: 26 
Go to Hell! Tai. (Zy.) 34, 34 
Come to your senses! Hak. ahl. 121 , 3 

Let it be as you wish! 

Manf. shah 63, 1 1 

Let me be guided by its sentences and 
phrases. Maz. (Zy.)l,8 


See Munjid under 'J. 
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! «-*. J ' j CU _L_j 


Let us accept the will of God and 
Christ! Hak. ahl. 39, 1 1 


!lL litlO T.t 


Let him be what he will. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10, 18 

First let them bring the two cats. 
Raf. wah. 1, 58, 5 


(bj in negative commands— prohibitions— with the negative particle N (see 
page 116): 


lit-'* 0-* p-s-A ^ 


Do not forget that they have been 
created from the clay of the earth. 
Hak. (Br.) 39, 15 

Don’t be hasty! Gibr. Ill, 117, 13 


B As a Dependent (non-emphatic) Form 

( a) after the negative particle ^ J as a negative form of a statement about 
the past (see page 127): 

C- li jS'\ *.3 I was not hard on her. Tai. (Zy.) 34, 13 

A < °jt * . bV: t °- V 1 was expecting a letter to come 

e fo ^ yesterday, but it didn’t. 

(_s-LJLi |vXs Manf. mag. 243, 7 


(6) after the negative particle LoU with the meaning of “not yet” (see 
vol. Ill): 


j-^5" hj jjoJT '-1*3 j 

Cl Cr- 4 (J _}-> ^yS\— i 

'j-JjlJT 


The religion was not yet perfect, and 
only a little of the Koran had been 
revealed. Hai. sir. 148, 23 


1 -A -5 ^ ^ l | 


They are comparing him with Moses, 
and they have not buried him yet. 
Hak. (Br.) 41, 17 


(c) in both main and subordinate clauses in certain conditional constructions 
(see vol. Ill): 

JL- 


and should he ask a villager about the 
story of Sheikh Abbas, he would 
answer Gibr. I, 209, 9 
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(d) in relative constructions to emphasize generalizations (see vol. Ill): 

r "ir " \ Whoever sees its prostitution will loathe 

- ri ^ its beauty. Gibr. Ill, 40, 6 

(J-wi Whoever remains here shall be rejected 

.f, * -*<> - and cast out. Gibr. 1, 151, 1 


(e) when coordinated to an imperative (see vol. Ill): 


jL^Jl « J. ^ i 


J.kji 


Ask him; he will tell you 
Hus. ayy. I, 151, 16 

Say that word again and you will see 
yourself. . . . Din (Br.) 58, 5 


particle" J is used: 


f 27 THE ENERGETIC 

A The energetic form 27 preceded by the 
■( a ) for special emphasis: 

^ — a j l. 



>-Ua_j C-_ L*-i L« o 


The Messenger of God was taken up 
[to heaven] as Jesus was, but He will 
most certainly return! 

Amin (Br.)41,23 

We shall oppose you with such a large 
army you’ll never be able to defeat it. 
Hak. sul. 39, 8 

I will indeed do to him what I did to 
his friend. Hak. ahl. 64, 9 


(b) in the main clause after a conditional clause (see vol. Ill): 


- _o > o - > - o - -_.se , and if it should become evident that he 

o' ^JiJI V ol does not know the Koran by heart, I 

shall shave off this beard of mine. 

Hus. ayy. I, 43, 10 


/JLU-V 


In the majority of cases, it is not possible to ascertain which of the two forms of the 
energetic ( y_.l_._i_j or ) is meant. Taha Husain gives the form *y_L^_i_j in 

the first volume of his edition of al-Ayyam. 
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fc) in certain subordinated constructions for an indirect emphatic statement 
■e vol. Ill): 

a.,_ ,i-> The boy imposed upon himself the 

- . - » - • - |- } '\ task of praying the five [salawat] 

- twice every day, once for himself and 
ij-*j J j-* ^ once for his brother, of fasting two 

s ' " - - 7 - months a year ... and hiding this from 

tr* his whole family. Hus. ayy. 1, 136, 6 


ilU-. iXfJ- A. 

jl a_3i" gl 


1^-1 He had him make the same promise, 

- that he would listen to the boy recite 
six parts of the Koran daily. 

Hus. ayy. I, 47, 1 


B The energetic is used without J with direct or indirect commands, or with 
prohibitions introduced by the negative particle y : 

•* i J -~~ \j\J\ “ ' °_J\ m Don’t let me hear anyone say that. . .! 

^ Hak. (Br.) 41, 13 

5 jl j\ Let us do Klialil’s will. Gibr. I, 201, 1 

(iJJ La ^ Do not be surprised that the damned 

* ' - \ died. . . . Amin (Br.) 87, 1 1 


then don’t think about coming back to 
this cave. Nu‘. liq. 81, 12 


Note that the energetic may also be used with the imperative: 


^ Cr" u- 


be surprised that the healthy survived. 
Amin (Br.) 87, 1 1 


$ 28 AGREEMENT IN A VERBAL SENTENCE 

A Sentence with Normal Word Order 
1 Agreement in number 

In a verbal sentence with normal word order, viz., verbal predicate-subject, or 
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when the subject has not been mentioned, the verb is always singular; that is to 


say, there is no agreement in number: 28 



si 


'JG 


■ jJ 


aJ J ^ JGT ^UJ( 

'ill; 



ulif 


as the legists say. Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 27 
people said. Gibr. 1, 132, 2 

Historians disagree about the year in 
which Mohammed was born. 

Hai. sir. 108, 21 

Two weeks had passed since that night. 
Gibr. 1,173, 1 


Note that the verb can be used in the plural when the subject is an indefinite 
plural (e.g., “they,” “people”) not expressed by a noun (see page 50): 


(jl 


People say that love is blind. 
Nu‘. kan. 20. 9 





in an age which people allege [to be] 
one of enlightenment and knowledge. 
Hai. sir. 3, 12 


2 Agreement in gender 

(a) The verb may take the gender of the following subject regardless of the 
subject’s position within the sentence: 


sWQ_4 

XCGd. 0;^S\ til- 'fb 

^1 j-ffA aJ d-Uj o j~* 


There another surprise was waiting for 
me. Din (Zy.) 3, 37 

The two cars drove off. 

Hak. yaum. 11,6 

The two women were loath to con- 
tinue their conversation. 

Gibr. 1,171,19 

Long years had passed since that 
event. Manf. (Zy.) 30, 26 


Agreement in number with a following subject, which Noeldeke says is becoming “more 
and more frequent” ( Zur Grammatik, p. 78), seems to have completely disappeared. 
(See also Mainz, Zur Grammatik, p. 23.) 
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The broken plurals are usually considered masculine when they refer to 
strsons of masculine gender: 


. Vju-C-VtYjuI'.£. C 


the efforts that teachers endure. 
Maz. (Zy.) 1 , 2 


ijj jJZ~ S"" £ I a J <1) LS"” 


He had numerous sons. 
Hus. ayy. 1, 105, 5 


•nd feminine when they refer to persons of feminine gender or to inanimate 
iings: 


4-j ijVtj c — L- 

^ Lf-iS* iL ~^ C -^ U 

iYY 1 'dJJ'i 


Long years had passed since that 
event. Manf. (Zy.) 31 , 26 

The fields and valleys were empty. 
Gibr. 1, 154, 1 

After that, the women of the Koreish 
mourned its dead a full month. 

Hai. sir. 276, 11 

The women of the Koreish started to 
walk through its ranks. 

Hai. sir. 293, 9 


(For agreement with ^U, “men,” “people,” see page 92.) 


(b) But there are frequent cases in which the verb will be masculine regardless 
of the gender of the subject and of its position within the sentence, as long as it 
is mentioned after the verb: 


VjjJlT oLJG~ 
jv — 4 I l3 I f 0 LS”" A-® 

A-aXi-sx.-* 

"dLL" ^ ijLxUJl 

3 


The Jews in the Arabic countries had 
many emigrant settlements. 

Hai. sir. 81, 9 

Different peoples had settled in Iraq. 
Amin duh. 1, 181, 19 

A large number of the Companions 
were killed in these wars. 

Djir. tar. I, 225, 1 
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t ;_$Cj I 

"oir 




If it had not been for him, the titles of 
many precious books would have been 
lost. Djir. tar. I, 8, 15 

Two hours of sleep are enough for him 
Raih. mul. 46, 13 

I had a wife. Raih. mul. 67, 14 

Four women arrived accompanying 
her. Mah. qah. 132, 5 


i£j\ J->* Jf sV j-L J 


These slave girls spread a type of 
culture which. . . . 

Amin duh. 1,94, 17; 98, 7; 

99, 10; 102, 10 


Note that this use of the masculine is especially frequent with the word IL~J 
“women”: 




4uUf 'uCr 


The women used to talk to them. 
Hus. ayy. I, 86, 9 


JL^'JI V_, 


r^- 


It is not polite for women to sit down 
with men. Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 7 


until its women learn. 
Sa‘. (Zy.) 6, 25 


> l\ j t il )L5"" 


The women used to take these 
amulets, placing great confidence in 
them. Hus. ayy. 1, 1 1 1, 14 

Some of the women came to her one 
day and said Hai. sir. 275, 13 


( c) Sometimes a broken plural will be considered feminine even if it refers to 
persons of the masculine gender: 


Z\' - 'j(j The wise men have said. . . . 

Amin duh. 1,211, 1 


- $-1 1 - 5 ^ 


The poets used to wear. . . . 
Amin duh. 1, 106, 4 
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(d) However, the actual meaning usually takes precedence over the gram- 
matical form for the gender: 


<Q|t d-^-P 


a_j jLp d_>- 


[The tribes, fern. ] The Banu Hashim, 
Banu Zuhra and Banu Taim met in the 
house of ‘Abdallah ibn Jud‘an, and he 
prepared them some food. 

Hai. sir. 1 17, 18 


— La JU i > j 


Her [women] friends replied. . . . 
Mah. qah. 133, 2 


(For agreement with a genitive construction, see page 94), and with j-* in a 
partitive and determinative meaning, see page 95 .) 


B Sentence with Inverted Word Order 

1 Agreement in gender 

In a verbal sentence with inverted word order-subject-verbal predicate-or 
when the subject has already been mentioned, the verb will always agree in 
gender with its subject (see examples in the following paragraphs). 

2 Agreement in number 

Agreement in number, however, can be conditioned either by the grammatical 
form or by the identity of the subject— whether persons or things; therefore: 

(a) With a subject which is a masculine sound plural, the verb is always 
masculine plural: 

j»_> ja ^ dj . j L»~a 

— is 1 

CJ — i>S\ I <1)1 

_ dJVl J}\ UXtJ' 

— Jul 

(b) With a subject which is feminine sound plural, the verb is feminine plural 
only when the subject refers to persons: 

Xs- -XXX- j (OU-^ltjl) (The peasant women) carrying on 
y _ „ - s > > their heads the fruits they had 

*X\jJ ^ ^ gathered. Sak. (Zy.) 13, 8 


They are the Accadians and Sumerians; 
they had come to the Euphrates 
valley. . . . Djir. tar. I, 19, 20 

that the Umayyads themselves, when 
they migrated to al-Andalus. . . . 

Amin duh. I, 3, 3 

Then they (the demonstrators) rushed 
off toward Hai. (Zy.) 14, 16 
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s u1u!ji oGl t 
i^1«jG Ck^ ^uL-Vf 

^0' cH 


On the radio the daughters of these 
ulemas fill the people’s ears with 
speeches and poetry. 

Batt. (Zy.) 12, 39 


However, if the feminine sound plural subject refers to animals or inanimate 
things, the verb will be feminine singular: 


iUi 

C— r-UJ -Li 5) 

'dUTi' 


for telephone communications 
between Cairo and Al-Mansur had also 
been cut. Hai. (Zy.) 14, 22 


cXj*- o 5 jt 


that miracles made any of them 
believe. Hai. sir. 57, 1 


Laughter filled the room. 
Hus. ayy. II, 24, 20 


a--— jIaJT Ol o' 

'ill's 

oCTj jLt *jhi oCT 

JO. V-C- 


that Persian customs spread widely 
among the people during that 
period. Amin duh. 1, 190, 16 

Some [Koranic] verses prove 
determinism and others, free will. 
Amin duh. Ill, 13,21 


( cj If the subject is expressed by a pronoun— personal, demonstrative, or 
relative— there will always be agreement in number : 




They let me read that in their books. 
Hus. ‘ala. II, 174, 16 



To them belong the enchanted 
creatures who live under water. 
Hus. ayy. I, 13, 2 


jp4 i j~>_ 4_jl J_6 

[j-ij A_i j' 


Those who come forth out of the 
infinite and return thereto before they 
have tasted true life. . . . 

Gibr. L 115, 16 
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j< gVj- 

sCSJjt GC1 


Both [these and those] struggle over 
the causes of life. Hai. sir. 5,12 






Today I am among those who walk 
with pride. Gibr. II, 126, 6 


it J3j 

G- Oj^GT -sj' j 


Those reached the cemetery and 
deposited the casket in a grave. 
Gibr. II, 104, 14 


(d ) With singular collective nouns which refer to persons and also with those 
of a more general meaning, e.g., “all,” “group,” and the like, there may be 
agreement of number when they are applied to human beings; the verb, there- 
fore, may be either masculine or feminine singular, according to the gender of the 
noun: 

<• - 0 : if s - si for the people . . . did not exist. 

' f- 3 - Musa adab. 38, 7 


— "jlGj t£ Gf 


Jt > "Jt C$_ 


c3 


d— d 

Gu> 

GG 

0-* t+lS” 



OlLlI 

GGGt j 



A — p'V 

G 


A-k-^Li jGJ'' jy~-t 


because the people who read it find . . . 
Musa adab. 20, 11 
The friends went to the corners in 
groups, each group occupied with its 
own problems. Tai. (Zy.) 9, 4 

They all got up from their beds and ran 
around the house, shouting and playing. 
Hus. ayy. I, 10, 5 

all pointing toward the water with their 
fingers. Manf. mag. 257, 3 


G G * 



Another crowd of no less than a 
hundred. . . . Raih. mul. 203, 2 


(e) If they refer to ethnic groups, they are frequently feminine singular: 

, cGG" When the Arabs went on a pilgrimage, 
", & .| C_ - ,-J. 

— . o -L- »Lsl 


they stayed in this marketplace 

Djir. tar. 1, 194, 27 
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1 jyJL^ AS wU jjf !s V i— 


There was not much atheism among 
the Arabs. Amin duh. I, 145, 8 


oli zj C — *L>- 

jUj jJLi 

_J — L^_>Llg-L~> 


The Jews were afraid and surrendered. 
Hai. sir. 284, 10 

for the Romans pride themselves on the 
greatness of their might .... the Indians 
on ... , and the Chinese on ... . 

Amin duh. I, 54, 19 


(f) Usually, however, the verb agrees logically with the idea expressed by the 
collective noun and is therefore in the plural. Its gender depends on that of the 
members of the group: 


Jjsl I^JLT 

djcj 

Y^jiT ' ojLfJL 
“dU'S "jjlulil. IjJCT (Vv-^') 
'cP 

— jl 

Q!» i o^lulC j-JLSL-VT ! o! 

'ill's 


The Arabs were eloquent people. 
Amin duh. 1, 174, 15 

People like to chat. ‘Aww. (Br.) 10, 5 

They (the Arabs) used to do this 
before Islam. Djir. tar. I, 215, 21 

that some of the Ethiopian Christians 
saw him with her. Hai. sir. 111,6 

that some people say. . . . 

Nu‘. kan. 51, 17 

Some started dancing. 

Qud. (Br.) 75,16 

that the British would not do either 
one. Raih. mul. 65, 1 


jL>e-jL) jj i <jL*_5Vl 


The Germans are characterized by their 
abstruse philosophical studies. 

Djir. tar. I, 23, 10 


4-P \~*s>- O. 


I saw a group surrounding my friend, 
the sheikh. Maz. (Zy.) 10, 35 
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O j j , Ja-I-Lj — f j t-S" 



They were all waiting. . . . 

Hai. (Zy.) 14, 3 

They all fell silent; they felt that. . . . 
Manf. mag. 281, 10 


Note the agreement in the following examples: 


d> -L/3 .5 I i j d— j'LS"" 

— (_J I o 4-^-i d*— *1-3 I ^L>s_Jl 


When the Arabs went on a pilgrimage, 
they stayed in this marketplace. .... 
trading. Djir. tar. 1, 194, 27 




_ \% 'Ojid'Jf s oi 'dU 1 ; 


The Jews attacked the Muslim and 
killed him. Hai. sir. 279, 19 

That is because the Mu‘tazila saw. . . . 
Amin duh. Ill, 22, 16 



The theologians of the Mu‘tazila dis- 
agreed with each other. . . . 

Amin duh. Ill, 30, 1 


(g) When the collective noun refers to animals or inanimate objects, the verb 
will always be singular: 


v tears flowing down his cheeks. 




oLlS"" ^ L U l I -A_* 


Zi ' SL>- 

Manf. (Zy.) 30, 41 

Li' 

I have sheep that are grazing. 

Hak. ahl. 59, 5 

Oils' A if 

fish brought fried from the store. 

Amin (Zy.) 26, 44 

r 4 'J>t 

that the canes of this hedge were taller 
than he. Hus. ayy. 1, 4, 5 
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(h) When the subject of the verb is a broken plural which refers to persons, 
the verb is usually plural: 


i^cr ju'jLiiif sC'A'i ot 
ich 'j’jic 


The ancient writers wrote for others 
like themselves. Musa(Zy.) 2, 12 


' Q 


The crowds kept on shouting. . . . 
Manf. sha\ 58, 9 


— — 1 ^ jj I lj — alL>- 


that the majority of fathers in all social 
classes give ... in marriage. . . . 

Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 21 

followed by Negroes carrying the 
luggage. Tai. (Zy.) 9, 16 


The Barmecides, especially, liked 
science and scientists. 

Djir. tar. II, 23, 10 
although the feminine singular is permitted: 

r-i j The crowds became silent waiting for 

Gl-Jf the curtain to rise. Manf. sha‘. 36, 8 




juLJ l\ C-JLS' 


The poets used to wear. . . . 
Amin duh. 1, 106, 4 


Note that this feminine agreement is especially frequent with . “men” 


^ i ^ i v2 — j._j 

V./ 

O ^ of a 

AjJ\ 

Vj3 


People in strange clothes surrounded 
me. Hak. ahl. 80, 2 

The people around me do not under- 
stand what I want. Hak. ahl. 96, 7 

With my own ears I heard people say- 
ing that. Hak. ahl. 70, 1 0 


j>jjj jLs 

Jji 


'ji 

IxJ G'JLT 


Before the appearance of laws, man- 
kind judged and disputed according to 
common sense. Amin duh. III. 48, 9 
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i ) When the broken plural refers to animals or inanimate things, a subsequent 
*erb is feminine singular: 


If, C.JI'; Lc jL 


d U-* 


i js?. ,s ~ :,j 
*1 


Principles disappeared and were not 
replaced. Amin (Zy.) 7, 12 

and trees lose their bright green leaves. 
Manf. mag. 4, 15 


cXl? 0 / j s jU 
j/aL 'juJ, aXIlf 


Perhaps prices have gone up in this 
country since the publication of the 
book. Maz. (Zy.) 1, 25 


■fpf 5 jtj 


and that feelings became restless then. 
Manf. mag. 5, 15 


Some broken plurals ( e.g that of “angels”) which, strictly speaking, do not 
belong to the category either of persons or animals, may be personified or not: 


ndtf j-. bxrL.t 

'i '£SoSCjr "jf 

s'iUlJf'ilSLsiC. oltj 
.uiifi '£_jCi 


Are they angels who have come down 
from heaven? Gibr. 1, 132, 19 

for angels do not cry. 

Hak. ahl. 133, 1 

I saw the angels of happiness fighting 
the devils of misery. Gibr. II, 123, 1 


(j) Other words referring to animals 
personifications in the same way: 

:^_X. > oujcr 

'^Cdl * Jj ^J*}\ 

jj j ^.J I Lfr.i-4 j 1 ol j o jl 

- sljl oUl* ^ JGT 


r inanimate objects may be used as 

Some strange beings live there. . .: 
among them are crocodiles which can 
easily swallow people, and the 
enchanted creatures who live under 
water. . . . Hus. ayy. I, 13, 1 


^ i_« j i ^ j j-A-^ \ o i 

jl p-£-> J' 

aJj -G- 

1 o->“ J ^ S-9 1 1 ft— !?-»• 4_S 



that the apes had seized power in 
Egypt . . . and that the apes in the zoo 
had wrecked their cages and broken 
out to deliver their brothers .... 


Sib. (Br.) 119, 11 
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(k) With duals, the subsequent verb always agrees in gender and number: 


jLi jt jl 

jj-i J-*' 

Qty c srp ‘ di' 

_0-r : QJ G 

GO *of 


These two voices started to awaken the 
boy every day. Hus. ayy. II, 46, 3 

as if my eyes saw what they had 
neglected before. Hak. ahl. 21 , 3 

My two hands are in fact unable 
to.... Hak. (Br.) 42, 14 

These two eyes must not cry. 

Hus. ‘ala. II, 7, 18 


C Agreement of the Verb with Phrases as Subjects 


In some cases when a genitive construction functions as subject, the verb may 
be brought into agreement with the genitive rather than with the noun in the 
nominative case 29 * (see vol. II): 








4 

r 


■1 


and other tribes beside the Koreish 
saw Hai. sir. 197, 14 

Some of them (the tribes) said . . . and 
others said. . . . Amin duh. II, 243 


Some goddesses live through the lives 
of their worshippers and die with them. 
Gibr. II, 135, 17 


This is usually true also with elatives (see vol. II): 





that the most important of the 
elements in the army up to the time of 
al-Mu‘tasim were from Khurasan. 
Amin zuh. I, 3, 12 


Note that the verbs in the same passage may agree with either part, e.g.: 





"g JLL kjl 

ojj jul Ljcr cull i 
.ujl 


Down below, groups of students hurried; 
they had left the university courtyard. . . . 
Mah. qah. 5, 10 
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£/;J' 2 \ \ ' A \ f '\<^\ The majority of the peoples within 

J " - *' i J Christendom read them in the 

-OLi-U 1 i languages.... Djir. tar. II, 18, 14 

Note the logical agreement in the following: 

L5" y>- j jjlj I jl Women older than you get married 


5**- 


every day. Mah. qah. 27, 3 


and also with numerals: 

Lpj.j>- Oj j jLaJ?l A_ 

(For a discussion of nominal and verbal agreement with numerals, see vol. II.) 


Vi Were there one hundred men against 
you? Manf. sha‘. 106, 11 

five children wincing with hunger. 
Gibr. 1. 136, 16 


Note the agreement in number in certain temporal expressions (see vol. II): 

The eighth day of Ramadan [at the 

j jl.y- 0 1 — a iJ eight-days-passed of the month of 

35 ' Ramadan]. Hai. sir. 257, 17 


Similarly, when a noun general in meaning is followed by a determinative or 
partitive L y>, the subsequent verb may agree in number with the substantive 
introduced by the preposition (see vol. II): 


o>L«' \jJtJjj o*>G ZL>- 

G-p l 

a? (-f—-! p 5 

oCJQjr 


Three of them came in and stood 
before him. Gibr. I, 180, 14 

Hundreds of millions of them live 
far away from us. Sa‘. (Zy.) 6, 3 

Then a group of no more than five girl 
students appeared among them. 

Mah. qah. 5, 12 


Note also the verbal agreement in the following: 


( j~» C—px-j C*JL**< *3" 


How much blood has flowed under its 
blade! Hak. sheh. 192, 3 
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$ 29 AGREEMENT OF THE VERB WITH A MULTIPLE SUBJECT 


When the verb precedes a subject which is a series of two or more nouns, the 
verb usually agrees in gender with the noun which immediately follows it: 


3 UP UL 


oL. 

,ut 


My father and mother died before I was 
seven years old. Gibr. I, 163, 5 



The boy’s mother and father took 
pleasure in. . . . Hus. ayy. I, 94, 3 


(jlLiLjr j cljCSsJ 

J( j 

C — '(S' LpCjT dJ-J-j L5 -J 

- S'-LfC Gr- 


and there was confusion, anxiety, and 
disorder. Amin (Zy.) 7, 13 


Laughter, anger, and fear fought 
within me. Maz. (Zy.) 1, 33 


at that moment, as Rachel, her 
daughter Maryam, and Khalil were 
seated around a table. . . . 

Gibr. I, 181,6 


JUlAj 2- ; ->.U 

C r ~-~ J X- aX»j yj cUCS” 

^jLS" jl A-s-t X ^Lc- 


Tahya and Fadil followed him. 
Mah. qah. 92,7 

Lisa and her friend sat alone in one 
corner of the room. 

Manf. sha‘. 90, 17 


When the series of subjects precedes the verb or has already been mentioned, 
the series will be considered as equivalent to a plural of persons if one or more 
nouns referring to persons are included ; it will be masculine if they have differ- 
ent genders. 30 

(j-*j while around him his brothers and 
-. *< sisters snored. Hus. ayy. I, 7, 1 

30 The following example should be considered as having a simple subject with an explana- 
tion in parentheses: 

- of yji Qi’-C VJiv.fj I'jj, 


All this-and similar things-show us that. . . . 
Amin duh. I, 163, 7 
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^ c 


that his brothers and sisters could do 
what he could not. Hus. ayy . I, 18,4 


When the series contains only two singular nouns the verb is always in the dual: 


■ pc lit pulli 


Mercy and cruelty wage war in the 
hearts of men. Gibr. 1, 160, 6 


is pCpT GUjJT 


that sadness and poverty purify the 
human heart. Gibr. II, 153, 18 


(For agreement with a series in which various grammatical persons are involved, 
5 VOl. 11.) 




Ill NEGATIVE PARTICLES 




$ 30 GENERAL REMARKS ON THE NEGATIVE PARTICLES 31 

Arabic has developed into a language notably rich in negative constructions. 
Any attempt to study their functional or semantic differences will lead to an 
analysis of the origin of the negative particles and of their development into new 
syntactical entities. 

It is generally accepted by philologists that only the old Semitic ^ is to be 
considered as being originally a negative particle. All others either are com- 
pounds of the negative ^ , such as , CO, *^3 , and ^13 , or have 
become negative particles only after their original meaning had become obscure 
completely or in certain positions as, e.g., with the interrogative particles <jj 
and L». 

This diversity in the origins of the negative particles explains their very dis- 
tinctive uses within different constructions. 

In spite of their clear disparity in function, it is very difficult to give 
specific differences in their meaning that would allow for a more exact trans- 
lation. And in addition to this difficulty in the appreciation of the exact 
semantic value of the negative particles, of which scholars have been well aware, 
we must today take account of stylistic and even conventional preferences. 

The negative particles in Arabic, as in European languages, can be used to 
negate a complete statement or any specific part of it. However, the position of 
the negative particles within the different types of sentences can sometimes vary 
considerably from their position in other languages. 


Although it does not deal primarily with negation as used in modern Arabic, H. Wehr’s 
article, “Zur Funktion der arabischer Negation,” ZDMG, 103, (1953), pp. 27-39, has 
excellent information on the subject. 
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A The Nominal Sentence 

In a nominal sentence, the negative particle usually modifies the whole state- 
ment, thus it is placed at the beginning of the sentence: 


I am not dreaming. Manf. mag. 47, 3 

[a voice] it was neither harsh nor tender. 
Hus. ayy. II, 41, 3 

for it is neither poetry nor prose nor 
rhymed prose. Djir. tar. II, 12, 12 


The nominal sentence may have inverted word order if the negative particle 
refers specifically to the predicate rather than to the subject (see page 29): 

d-ili ^ j < i j dJj'i i La There is absolutely no doubt about it. 

- Manf. sha‘. 219,8 

i_jL iJ - a 'jVjj f for the door is never closed to you. 

' ^ Manf. mag. 18, 1 

o 3 d__i c There was no one there except him 

and me. Raf. wah. 1, 124, 10 


B The Verbal Sentence 

,, a ; er “ Sente " Ce ' the " egatiVe partiole is cons idered to modify primarily 
the verb, thus it will precede the verb directly: 




c 


I have no doubt about it. 
Hus. ‘ala. II, 5 1 7 


L* You loved only yourself. 
Manf. (Zy.) 30, 33 




^ c ^ 'rLQ V r ' 

Ql\ J L U"-‘ 'r -y' 


a voice unfamiliar to my ear. 

Nu‘. liq. 7, 6 

Why don’t we understand each other? 
Hak. ahl. 86, 10 

These clothes which. . . cannot. 

Hak. ahl. 96, 1 


When the normal word order of the verbal sentence is disturbed, the negative 
particle Will not be at the beginning, but will still precede the verb directly 
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^ Sj T I _L_£_j 

iXit LjzsLl y 'j-iall't S 0i 

V^l 

Jot ’_ 3 Ci! v ct 

j ;->L 1 .lU 

-£_k'„£J v c-i 


but nobody knew him by this name. 
‘Aww. (Br.) 9, 5 


The hero cannot appear before you. 
Manf. sha‘. 108, 8 


1 do not think that. . . . 

Jabr. (Br.) 70, 10 

This will not be. Musa adab. 39, 10 
1 cannot. . . . Musa adab. 133, 13 


When the negative particle precedes the subject directly, it negates the subject 
specifically: 


jX 'juLA "jl Xi 

X_£_i •S 


No longer would the sea open her heart 
to me, nor the mountain smile on me 
as before. Nu‘. liq. 50, 9 


When the negative particle precedes a verb it denies that the verb’s action took 
place; thus, when two or more members, depending upon the verbal action, have 
to be negated, the particle does not have to be repeated: 


jiCkl N XCliJi jl 

CX /Jj CjQ* 


uy*- 


- __ . iH^-i pJ 

L>Jl a I .-*jf L 


These young people are not even afraid 
of England or America. 

Qud. (Br.) 54, 1 

but they had no compassion for him, 
nor for me, nor for our naked, hungry 
children. Gibr. I, 137, 11 


vJ^-A—a j-J V <S — ! 1 O VS~ 


The Persians did not believe in Arabism 
or in Persianism. Amin duh. 1,31,11 


w^CJl dX-j .jX-; J 

o L i j.xA.] 


In that part of the mountains there 
were no roads, not even for carts. 
Raih. (Zy.) 23, 19 
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The negative particle can negate a whole correlative series in a clause sub- 
ordinated to the verb which it modifies: 


(j-J uH 

5*^ ^JL 4JL£*>Lpj CWjJ 


We do not intend to study Ibn al- 
Muqaffa’s birth analytically, nor his 
family, nor the offices he held, nor his 
relations with governors and emirs. 
Amin duh. I, 204, 2 


C Correlatives 

When the sentence, nominal or verbal, has two correlative parts, both of which 
have to be negated, the first part usually is included in a negative construction of 
the sentence, the second merely being introduced by the correlative compound 
y j (see also page 103 above): 

2 r • * 0 " " i t 1 • ■ \ There is no doubt about it. 

^ ^ Manf. sha‘. 219, 8 

There was neither extensive nor limited 
^ , destruction to the Earth. 

T) Hus. ayy. 1, 109,2 


J ^ 


Note that 'V j can introduce a correlative part also after 
tive meaning (see vol. II): 


\,-A l_a J_>- j L J -0.J 
>ULp y j Ji[ y-ia-i 

jUjt Tj juj 


You live for this world only without 
taking any notice of either reward or 
punishment. Amin (Zy.) 7, 31 
as a tree without flowers or fruits. 
Gibr. Ill, 71, 17 


jlGi V j 


LT-® 


without any confidence at all. 
Mah. qah. 21, 15 


The sentence may also be understood as an affirmative one, only the corre- 
lative parts introduced by the negative particle being negated: 

itVClT "Jl G *.!". j fil then he goes to school neither to read 
-■ vi" | nor to learn. Hus. ayy. 1, 61, 1 

J2._C_5»t ) J J ' 2 
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S J Cjj 

^ jl'aUf *\lh 
V J C* jLc-X-p' 

rju^j Lli- 

> qlj XX w; 


The ^ Ifiyya is for the students of Al- 
Azhar, not for those of the schools. 
Hus. ayy. I, 77, 13 

That, in our opinion, is a result, not a 
cause, of this fanaticism. 

Hai. sir. 1 2, 1 1 

He felt as if he were wearing a garment 
of shadows, not of cloth. 

Raf. wah. -i7, 12 

He took part in [their] games with his 
mind, but not physically. 

Hus. ayy. I, 24, 8 


There are also common instances of double negation in which both the com- 
plete sentence and its parts are modified by negative particles. In such instances 
the correlative parts are negated by the negative adverb N j 'V ): 


*£C>. ij i "iiLi 

iil S ^ j 1 ajsi 
J~i ^ J-j' t-jLi 

”*Gjj j/j 'alt jot; 

jX 'J 'ocr c. 

' '”jtA •y', 

rats v 'uXX ^ jj-s^yr y 

"ilfi T, 


There were neither horses nor cavalry 
[r.e., nothing at all] . Jabr. (Br.) 75, 11 
I tried to awaken one, then the other, 
with my hand but to no avail. 

[But neither this nor that woke up.] 
Nu‘. liq. 63, 15 

For I have not married the daughter of 
a bank director nor the daughter of an 
undersecretary of state. 

Kam. (Zy.) 4, 26 

There were neither horses nor mules 
near the river. Raih. (Zy.) 23, 20 

that the British would do neither 
[neither this nor that] . 

Raih. mul. 65, 1 


D V 


A negative particle preceding the partitive has a stronger effect than the 
simple negation of a noun; it becomes a negation of the whole species in any of 
its parts: “not at all,” “absolutely none,” “not a single one.” This construction 
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is used even before nouns which do not admit any partitive meaning; the 
preposition i j-* then has a determinative meaning (vol. II), still with the same 
emphatic effect: 






J.— ^ i -A-ij-' f-iJ* of ^ 
V Or " Cj 


There is not a single boy in the 
army. . . . S. Din (Br.) 63, 12 

There is absolutely no village without 
a beautiful location, nor a beautiful 
place without a village in it. 

Sak. (Zy.) 13,4 


J l -l!a -Cs-i G 

i>* — Ctf u~-p 

1 


that there is absolutely no one in love 
who would approach her? 

Hind. (Zy.) 32, 27 
I know that this is not at all easy. 

Sib. (Br.) 116,26 


Absolutely no one in this house can 
contradict my order. Manf. mag. 22. 3 


for it is not polite. . . , nor is it 
polite. . . . Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 7 


- ^ yTi of 


There is no doubt about 

Mand. (Br.) 1, 1 


E Coordinate Negatives 


With two coordinate negative sentences, the particle used in the first sentence 
may be repeated in the second: 


'fJj 03 ‘JJC ‘p ’L£Tj 

*CJ L— J 

1 -La ' 

*3 j <3 G_) 

oJiL pj p+i *->1-; p 

‘(-LPl 


But he did not tell her a thing, nor did 
she ask him anything. 

Hus. ayy. 1, 44, 10 

The boy listened neither believing nor 
disbelieving. Hus. ayy. 1, 138, 6 


He did not pay attention to them nor 
turn around to them. 

Manf. sha‘. 24, 1 
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V ^ J ° Tj a °7n °^ r l V t °/j I never sat down with him nor even 
heard him talking. 
ajlx; Manf. sha‘. 103, 10 


The negative particle may be omitted in the second sentence, if the negation is 
also evident in the second part, e.g., by the use of the jussive as in the following 
examples: 


‘Pi 1 


Haven’t we heard and seen that. . . ? 
Gibr.I, 112, 10 





and only a few of the poets neither 
rode nor participated in the raids. 
Djir. tar. 1, 142, 3 


Compare with the following, where the perfect J.Js> cannot be negated by the 
particle : 

J,Jj> j t a., L«l But Khalil did not understand and was 


confused. ‘Aww. (Br.) 13, 1 


Usually, however, the second sentence will be introduced by the correlative 


negative compound ''J j: 

j*— I lS ^ 4—*’ J 

'dii'ju L jLrt ‘j 'jLp 

E'jfci % 

Sj o j-*\ k 4 _^SLl C. 

jlj^l V J 

>=_li Lj V j JaJ— jc — 1 T_j j-t> *v 


Among them was this sheikh who did 
not know how to read or write or 
recite the Fatiha properly. 

Hus. ayy. I, 86, 1 

But I did not pay attention to it, nor 
did I think about it. Maz. (Zy.) 10, 9 

We spent a long time together without 
my finding fault with him, nor he with 
me. Manf. (Zy.) 30, 3 


Magdalene did not detest Stephen, nor 
did she love Edward. 

Manf. mag. 136, 2 

It was neither harsh nor tender. 

Hus. ayy. II, 41, 3 
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i>* J (>* (j-Hp 

— ( 1)1 


It is neither just nor merciful to ... . 
Manf. mag. 157, 12 


Where a clause is subordinated to a main clause, the negative particle may stand 
in the main clause even if logically it refers only to the subordinate clause (see 
vol. Ill): 

jl V He must not see me, nor I him. 

Vi 't "of NuMiq.95, 14 


i ^ iiQ O 


with a weeping voice that could hardly 
be heard. Hak. ahl. 164, 5 


d)l 


j 1 pJj 


He had hardly entered the house 
when. . . . Hus. ayy. I, 40, 2 

We must not close the exit to the cave 
on them. Hak. ahl. 174, 16 


The negative particle may also immediately precede the verb it modifies: 


JjCj V Jill 

<S Ol3s-~- Ll.J) 


We who ... . know almost nothing 
about the villagers’ way of life. 
Gibr. 1,76, 11 


f 31 C 

In written Arabic, the negative particle C» is used much less frequently today 
than previously. The reason may be a stylistic consciousness, because G is very 
common in colloquial Arabic, and because writers want to avoid forms and con- 
structions which could be labeled colloquial. On the other hand, it does appear 
in more elaborate literary prose, where its use might be explained as an intended 
archaism. 


A L» is rarely used to negate a nominal sentence: 


(— j >Lj .ii jl i G-5 


for the door is never closed to you. 
Manf. mag. 18, 1 


A There was no one there except the two 

of us. Raf. wah. 1, 124, 10 
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It is more frequently used in sentences with the nominal predicate, adjective, 
or substantive, introduced by the preposition (see vol. II): 


_lJ GuGa_, Of G 
^JG^ u! G 

LVi 5GL Lit G j 

dLl i dr - * p-xG G 

G -0 ,-j G i 


I am nobody’s protege. 

Manf. sha‘. 45, 15 

I am not dreaming. Manf. mag. 47, 3 

and I am not lying now. 

Hus. ayy. I, 61, 11 

You two will not accomplish even a 

part of what you intend. 

Hus. ayy. I, 152, 10 


B As a negative particle for the verbal sentence, G is preferably used in 
direct discourse and, thus, with the first and second persons; it is usually placed 
at the beginning of the sentence immediately followed by the verb, which is the 
part denied. 

G is used before the imperfect as a negation of the present: 


! 1_j d-Li'-i dJ-GI G 

^ j.: ^ dh dr'— G j Gl 


I have no doubt about it, my son! 

Hus. ‘ala. 11,51,7 

Don’t you know that today is Monday? 
Manf. mag. 186, 4 


j j-jf L. 


1 do not know. Hus. ‘ala. II, 168, 4 


'dlJ 1 : 


c. 


I do not believe anything of the sort. 
Nu‘. liq. 33, 14 


and before the perfect as the negation of its various meanings: 


'oSI I 


I never saw myself as I do now. 
Hus. ‘ala. 11,53, 10 


G vi c-j-G G 
'dU'Gr GG 3 G 
G fo D GL 


You loved only yourself. 

Manf. (Zy.) 30, 33 

We remained like this. 

Manf. mag. 7, 1 1 

I swear three times by God, he had not 
forgotten it. Hus. ayy. 1, 43, 13 
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Couldn’t it be that Baha, who did not 
know what love was, learned it the 
night of her betrothal? Nu‘. liq. 33, 8 


aL~jt C 


a voice my ear did not know. 

Nu‘. liq. 7, 6 

1 have not forgotten him, and I cer- 
tainly will not fuiget. Nu‘. liq. 11,16 


C La is also frequently used as the first part of the exceptive compound 
[la , “not ... if not,” “only” (see vol. Ill): 


tC •tfi Of G 
iV? LGj cJ G 

"ji-Lr 'Ji Of ^ 

V ^ 

A-! ji 

LL”jL>- L*_j C — *J~P j' La 


I am nothing but water. 

Hak. sheh. 149, 5 

You are all heart! Hak. sheh. 41 , 6 
There is absolutely no village without 
a beautiful location, nor a beautiful 
place without a village in it. 

Sak. (Zy .) 13,4 

No sooner had she learned what had 
happened in her absence. . . . 

‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15, 43 


and as first part of the temporal compound L* , “not . . . until,” 

1 had hardly reached the middle of it 
when I heard. . . . Manf. (Zy.) 30, 9 
1 had hardly stepped into the cave when 
I found myself in a spacious room. 

Nu‘. liq. 62, 17 

D L* is used to negate the preposition with a partitive or determinative 
meaning with an emphatic effect (see page 105): 

. * t There is not any doubt about. . . . 

— ^ Gf* ^ Mand. (Br.) 1 , 1 

=> There isn’t any village. . . . 

Of Sak. (Zy.) 13,4 


“as soon as,” etc. (see vol. Ill): 


lt-® 



Ill 


This construction may cause the use of G to negate a verbal sentence with 
inverted word order otherwise not frequently found: 


J u'Jl fJLU 



Absolutely no one in this house can. . . . 
Manf. mag. 22, 3 


' lGl_ 


that none of them knew about him. . . . 
Manf. mag. 25, 17 


E As we have seen in the examples given above, G usually immediately pre- 
cedes the denied part, but can also be separated from it by a prepositional 
phrase; this, however, occurs only when the negated noun and the prepositional 
phrase express a syntactical unity: 


'dXi iU i L. 


There is no doubt about it. 
Hus. ‘ala. 11,51, 1 


G GLJ'i Jr* G SjjG-Gt Qj' 
dU'i l j~ a G GIG aJI 


that it was an unavoidable duel. 

Manf. sha‘. 55, 17 

that inevitably, he was going to perish, 
[from that there is no escape.] 

Manf. mag. 27, 9 


G can be separated from the verb by a particle of emphasis: 

Li ^*>G » j GVi” GIG "L~5 G I haven’t ever seen things going 

- L5 ' " ___ normally in our country. 

Lj. - jlG-- 4 G jG“ Raf. wah. 1,91,4 

(For the use of G in cases of anacoluthon, see vol. II.) 


j 32 V 

A V is one of the oldest negative particles in Arabic, as we can see from its 
part in the development of the compound negative particles , ^.J , L*J, 
and 32 Even today it is most widely used of all the negative 

32 On the origin and development of the negative particles, see Brock. Grund., I, p. 500; 
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particles. It has, however, preserved its original syntactical freedom only as a 
correlative. Arabic still uses'!/ j, “and not,” “nor,” in any position what- 
soever, rather than repeat the previously used negative particle (see page 115): 


iS J ^ Aijl 

fj*'* 

JCXSf Jl[ 'txJf 
'nJ'iJ %> jKSff 'p jjgji 

*uJ Vj 

ojS ^ ujj'rj 

"y_. Veil °jji V*_3f 'yes' ^ j 


I do not know and 1 do not wish to 
know. Nu‘. liq. 77, 1 

Islam is not a religion of imagination 
and fantasy, nor is it a religion that 
stops at calling only the individual to 
perfection. Hai. sir. 254, 16 

but I was not concerned with this, nor 
did I think about it. Maz. (Zy.) 10, 9 

For this reason, the pagans and the 
Jews were no less responsive than the 
Muslims. Hai. sir. 219, 19 


is also used: 

(a) as an independent adverb for a negative answer: 


LLb’Ji V V "JG 
"j& foCVr o at. V-iLt'i 

r.*. 

cQ-L"i J; i sj— •* pi 


He said, “No! Don’t go!” 

Gibr.1,77, 17 

“Do you understand these verses?” 
The boy answered, “No!” 

Hus. ayy. I, 74, 13- 

(“Did you hear, Mother?” ) Then she 
replied, “No, I heard nothing but the 
howling of the wind.” 

Gibr. I, 157,4 


(b) in a subordinated position, as an indirect negative answer: 

u ".j L"' ; f I shook my finger, “No! ” 

1-5 4 J Maz. (Zy.) 1 , 18 

(c) with the preposition ^ ; when so used, it becomes a compound preposition 
v A_i > “without”: 33 

33 }Lj seems to be used only when governing an undefined noun. 
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I JLJ5 o' ‘G" 

<u-j % jT 5b r 3QI 
«r£- % jiiilli.r Ldjt of j 
^IGjT 

"<2f "bill LjCcVf 'fXZ 


God decreed that i should live in this 
world without hope or expectation. 
Manf. sha‘. 66, 5 

She saw the young man lying motion- 
less in the snow. Gibr. I, 158, 6 

teaching Arabic to foreigners without 
a teacher. Maz. (Zy.) 1, 1 


> > *A> 1 


That is undoubtedly the voice of 
somebody sleeping. . . . 

Hak. sheh. 24, 12 


(d) in elliptical constructions, as in t 
situation : 

iS j-*} V 

*$..& I Jla U 

Tj‘ "of Ji £>-0. jpi 

’ 'pj "of ji'l * 

Y_,:. W Tj p 'ob *i 


e negation of a preceding statement or 

How not, since he is the one who 
commands? Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 37 

As for this, no. Manf. mag. 98, 6 
But what I need is to see; it is not to 
hear. Hus. ‘ala. II, 90, 6 

I haven’t anything to do with him, nor 
have you. Manf. mag. 4, 9 

Man can produce action only in him- 
self but not in others. 

Amin duh. Ill, 60, 1 


Compare the above ellipses with the following: 


i ;v G V" v ' • ° V Why can’t it be that way, when. . . . 
— dU ~ls oySs-; y u- -5 / 

J _ j - - Raf. wah. Ill, 9, 16 


B Within a nominal or verbal sentence, ^ can deny a part of a correlative 
sequence: 

V ‘U.JLa-j j(jy He joined them in [their] play with his 

mind, but not physically. 

A v Hus. ayy. 1, 24, 8 
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U jUL^p-t di-Lcs 



aiui "jp ^ uj°p Ql /ij ' oGr 

Y^G1*J CJLT (5 all 

l^_a ^_>- N Cs>y_P 4_£ 
or it can be a negative apposition: 
£ 4-r^ LS~f ^•r^’ J^^-i J-*J 

Ts ilU'i % Clu ^ j YpC V' 

OiJ 


for in our opinion that is a result, not a 
cause, of this fanaticism. 

Hai. sir. 12, 11 

Our interpretation would be our words 
not God’s. Amin duh. Ill, 23, 7 
which ancient peoples considered an 
accidental, not an essential, matter. 
Amin (Zy.) 11,33 


and he does not carry a thing in his 
pocket— not a watch nor a pen nor 
money. Raih. mul. 55, 20 


C ^ can also be used before a clause (s 

"jir Y;jf >j 'jjj 'ji'-r 
j: ^ca=jr Jl jYJi 
_'jir 

j_j o oCp 

\P. 

-j 

CJLT ^5 JlJI 
iL*-r>xlk_^ oN J — 4-C -CDF 
aJI S ^_a o' V (jyi J jGo 


e vol. Ill): 

He used to eat little, not because he 
did not feel like eating, but because. . . . 
Hus. ayy. I, 23, 3 


How quickly the boy extended his 
hand to his father, not to protect him- 
self, but to Tai. (Br.) 124, 19 


which ancient peoples considered . . . 
a superficial sign for a buried 
treasure, not that it was everything 
in itself. Amin (Zy.) 1 1, 33 


D Preceding a single noun, is used as a particle of general denial, and the noun 
will be in the accusative case without an article or nunnation (for the accusative 
of general denial, see vol. II): 

> i.M " it | There is no god but God. 

4 6 Amin duh. Ill, 22, 14 
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V 

■£ ' - \j (.'• t “What are you saying?” “Nothing.” 

~ ' ”* Hak. sheh. 60, 9 

E In the second part of a correlative construction after or °"( , the 
negative adverb^ may negate a nominal sentence with the subject in the nomin- 
ative and a nominal predicate with the preposition <—> (see page 120): 

Tj Ct G I am not dreaming, nor is the letter 

.iL^L) ^ n 8- Manf. mag. 47, 3 


By analogy, V with the same construction may also be used to negate the 
former part of the correlative: 

L 'A Tj < iCklL 'A i He was neither a student nor a 

-G- -■ peasant. Hus. ayy. II, 93, 10 


iyjL 


y j o l_> 


\j [The days] were neither sweet nor 
bitter. Hus. ayy. 1, 1 18, 2 


In negative correlative sentences, V is frequently used to deny a nominal sen- 
tence which has both subject and predicate in the nominative: 


j_a y j ji j j_a y * 

jjCs' A Cr-}- "A y 

Cr“ JG-*' yrij^ 
J-A Vj G'V 

j G-> A— ^ 

-ot 

F V is used preceding a verb: 

(a) before the imperfect either when 

4-pCvJi' di- L j I iAjI V 

A.J i i a 


for it is not poetry nor prose nor 
rhymed prose. Djir. tar. II, 12, 12 

He is neither a believer nor an 
unbeliever. Amin duh. Ill, 20, 7 

For an Arab is not better than a 
Persian in being an Arab, nor is the 
Persian better than an Arab in being 
a Persian. Amin duh. I, 53, 14 

He cannot . . . , nor is he able to. . . . 
Raf. wah. I, 201, 4 


t refers to the present or future: 

I will never forget this moment. 

Raf. (Zy.) 20, 21 

Glory be to the Living One who never 
dies. Tai. (Zy.) 34, 54 
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i£j-j V LM 


L^lLi^ ^LJT lJs j-x J V diLl 
c-lt J fil LAlSCtf QJ^I V 

yH LT^ 


We do not see anything. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10, 44 

You do not know men as I do. 
Hak. (Br.) 39, 10 


I will not give the letter to her unless 
I see a glimpse of hope in her face. 
Manf. sha\ 92, 6 


or when it functions as an indefinite present: 


!j jJ 'J jl 

O 1 Ll-P 


Lie V 1 j^JT LjCSCJI 


that a woman never sees a single fault 
in her husband . . . however numerous 
they might be. Manf. mag. 134, 18 


The true author does not write just to 
write. Raf. wah. I, 12, 14 


(b) with the subjunctive, but only after subordinating conjunctions such as 
’ j\ (with which it often combines to formal), etc. (see vol. Ill): 


f\ cypi yjf 


1 hope that he will not do. . . . 

Hus. ‘ala. 11,46,5 

He warned them not to listen to the 
temptation of the devil. Hai. sir. 5, 3 




Jr* 


'i oi 




^<0 




that she should not go out of her house 
under any circumstances. 

Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 16 

But I remained silent lest I stop her 
from speaking. Gibr. I, 116, 17 


(c) with the jussive as a negative command (see page 81): 




Jr- p-jr 1 


>-u- "i 




Do not leave! Gibr. I, 77, 1 7 

Do not forget that they were made 
from clay. Hak. (Br.) 39, 15 


S' 
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ji a_*_j V 

Ls Hi 'oSfl ( JLl* V 


Do not come back until you have had 
enough. Manf. sha‘. 94, 5 

Do not ask me anything now. 

Hak. ahl. 29, 9 


(d) before the energetic (see page 83): 


fji-t '-^J\ y 



Don’t let me hear anyone say that 
Mohammed has died. 

Hak. (Br.) 41, 13 
Don’t be surprised that. . . . 

Amin (Br.) 87, 1 1 


(e) before the perfect, with wishes or curses: 34 

! ol o j Lj dXJ <CU! XjC V Shame on you, Widad! Nu‘. liq. 48, 15 
OdT S/ God forbid! Nu‘. liq. 19, 8 


or to express an emphatic negation: 

You have failed. [You have indeed not 
succeeded.] Hak. ahl. 84, 5 


and in statements about the past, as the second part of a correlative expression, 
the first being negated hy ^ J with the jussive: 


'dU'JJ 


■v oplO % 


But I did not pay attention to it, nor 
did I think about it. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10,9 


G Since, as we have seen in some of the preceding examples, the negative particle 
^ exerts its influence upon the verb, it usually immediately precedes the verb. 

In a verbal sentence with inverted word order, the subject will usually precede 
both negative particle and verb : 


- ot ’J£j f i cf 


I do not think that. . . . 
Jabr. (Br.) 70, 10 


34 Such expressions, as, e.g.:, 

'Jl'j V He still does it. (Compare Khal. [Br.II] 7,21) 
in which the negative particle i is permitted before the perfect instead of C., are no doubt 

Is -U J j_> I still have time to kill you. Hak. sul. 17, 5 

(See Mainz, Zur Gram., p. 25.) 
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— tJjJ *y jl 

L-jlO LLC 'J 4 I LjCsOI 
^LJi V jJ- 1 ] 


that a woman never sees. . . . 

Manf. mag. 134, 18 

The true author does not write just to 
write. Raf. wah. 1, 12, 14 

You do not know men as I do. 

Hak. (Br.) 39, 10 


iLLj Si Vjl-’/ 


The mission will not end. 

Hak. (Br.) 39,26 


In a correlative construction, however, the subject may be placed between the 
verb and the negative particle : 


2 J 4-3-2 1 'j! 


No longer would the sea open her 
heart to me, nor the mountains smile 
one me as before. Nu‘. liq. 50, 9 


In cases of inversion when the subject is an indefinite noun, the noun is found in 
the accusative without nunnation. Arab writers understand the construction as 
a ^ of general denial followed by an asyndelieal relative clause ^ (see vul. II). 


<_£ JX-j "juX\ V 
~L>-I 2 ^ — oLi^ i ^ 

aL 3I C.-g-t-Li 


Nobody knew who his father was. 
[There was no one who knew. . . .] 
‘Aww. (Br.) 9, 7 

Nobody knows. Hak. sheh. 11,6 

and the people went walking by ... , 
but no one paid attention to him. 
‘Aww. (Br.) 12,22 


(For a discussion of the negative compound , see page 1 38, and for the 
negative-interrogative compound see page 141. For the exceptive compound 
, see vol. III.) 


This vocalization is frequently g 


i in Arabic editions, e.g. : 

X V Nobody knows. . . 
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VP 

§ 33 ' rr-^ 


^ — J is included among the so-called jLS" Ol \ , “sisters of kana ,” 
by Arab grammarians. It can be considered as the negative counterpart of ju 
in its basic meaning of “to be,” but always has per se the meaning of a 

present tense. (However, for subordinated to a perfect, see page 124 

below.) 

primarily expresses the negation of general existence, “it does not 
exist,” “there is not”: 



that there is not a vain thing under the 
sun. Gibr. II, 153, 12 


<jr* 

o j.3 ^->3 

iiX> 


I have no daughter with this name. 
[There is not in existence . . . .] 

Tai. (Zy.) 34, 6 

Is there no pleasure in the whole 
world which could entice you to stay? 
Hak. sheh. 53, 4 


Frequently it negates an attribution. Then, because of its verbal character, it 
takes the predicate in the accusative case: 


■ J _r» o~P u~P L" 

— (jl 4-^- V- 


Whatever is not clear is not French. 
Musa (Zy.) 2, 32 

I am not so ignorant that .... 

Nu‘. kan. 10, 3 






Islam is not a religion of imagination 
and fantasy. Hai. sir. 254, 16 


r V 




Isn’t it better for them to return . . .? 
Hai. sir. 260, 16 

The historian is not a translator. 

Hai. sir. 39, 24 
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even when a personal pronoun is predicate: 


J dill 


I am not she. Hak. ahl. 161,3 
You are not she. Hak. ahl. 133, 14 


Hence, it is used as simple negation of the nominal sentence (see page 36): 


Jul J 4_LS"” 


lJa-jQ L i 4-1 






Culture is meant for all people: [it is] 
not for only one class. 

Musa adab. 36, 3 

We have no openings. Mah. qah. 84, 9 

for they were not used to being 
defeated. Hai. sir. 375, 23 


l V*' ^ ^ 1 ^ J*- j 

lT* ' 


I have nothing to do with you. 
Hus. ayy. I, 95, 3 

I am not better than the Prophet. 
Hus. ayy, I, 132,5 


Frequently the predicate of is introduced by the preposition ; 

thus it is in the genitive case: 




The young man is not handsome. 
Manf. mag. 4, 3 


dLUJI I 4_^J dL,-j I o J 
di-l_) J JJL 


I am neither drunk nor mad. 

Hak. ahl. 69, 1 

Your father’s debt to this angel is not 
less than yours. Hus. ayy. 1, 152, 9 


jLl ^_J 1 JL» 


Nothing is impossible. Mah. qah. 71,9 

That is not a living human being! 

Hak. sul. 53, 6 


In the 1940 edition of the Ahl al-Kahf, T. al-Hakim 

In these instances, the verb u __jJ merely has an 
later editions this use of the verb is rejected. 


writes alternately 


adverbial-negative function. In 



The predicate produced by the preposition ™Y * drfi “ d by 
definite article : 


'j'jt 

^UL'^S jtj-'j-J o' 


I am not dreaming now. 

Hus. ‘ala. 11,95, 19 

that Leonardo was not a sorcerer. 

Nu‘. liq- 87, 11 


When the subject or the predicate of 
« with a determinative or a partitive 


'^13 is introduced by the preposition 
meaning, the negation has an emphatic 


effect (see page 105): 




I know that this thing is not at all easy. 
Sib. (Br.) 116,26 


V cr^P 

> c/Hp 


There is not a single boy in the army 
who S. Din (Br.) 63,21 

In many families it is not good 
manners to. . . . Q- Amin (Zy.) 5, 7 


When negates the general existence of a noun, the noun may have an 

appositive element which will agree with it in case: 

.. *- ,,r ■' •'! Nowhere in the world is there a head 

^ > j-*' P J . J ITT* °^ r> safer or more secure than that of the 




S. 


V ’r^ 


r al-Qamar. Hak. shell. 23, 4 


or it may be followed by a relative clause: 


•> - ■ f -> f it it's,' There is nothing in this world which is 

O-*— *' J-» ^ as eager for individuality as. . - • 

Musaadab. 76, 12 

On the other hand, the noun denied by as negation of the nominal 

sentence (see page 36)raay he emphasized by a resumptive pronoun m agree- 
ment with it: 

r . - , - • Hence, the question is not one of 

^ ^ — - ‘ J difficulty or easiness. 

,l t' ‘ r p.h.l ( 'ilLSli-. Musa adah. 37, 11 
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(_5 JJT j ^ J-A yJ 

J2 Jaj — 


A slave is not only the man who. . . . 
Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 4 


Such a pronoun may also be used after the subject when the predicate of 
is a relative clause : 



These tales are not what makes me 
rush off. Hak. sheh. 84, 5 


Frequently the meaning of , “there is not,” loses its strength and is 

then used with an adverb to express the negation of general existence 37 (see 
page 36): 



j]L: a 


- jl 




J^Li ^* la SLj 



There is no doubt about. . . . 

Khalid (Br.II) 94, 21 

There is nothing that is worth knowing. 
Hak. sheh. 56, 2 

It is true that there is no writer who 
could. . . . Musa adab. 88, 6 


Of course, there is no distinct division 
between the two groups. 

Musa adab. 74, 4 


used as a simple negative particle may introduce a negative qualitative 
apposition. Structurally, however, such cases are relative sentences asyndetically 
construed after an indefinite noun (see vol. Ill): 


Note the following emphatic reduntant expressions: 

pCl” '» ‘ ' ‘.f ~ \ ’j~ * ' ' Vif Is there no one who requests easier con- 

j— j i - . J-i c ~ - ditions? Mah. qah. 85, 7 

— <£ •O'" 


What he quotes from al-Yatima is 
in what. . , . Amin duh. I, 209, 1 





felXJt _> Ss 

l-j ur ~xJ Lt * j 

^-ljJ l—4 * jj y&- 

j^SaM.) l _ r SJ j-»j x^> 


They had become accustomed to the 
idea of staying on the island of Malta 
no short while [after a time which is 
not short] . ‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15,6 

after a long while. Hak. yaum. 11,14 


may also negate any part of a sentence even an adverb. These cases 
cannot be explained as independent asyndetical constructions, as above: 


lM JJ-L I _P ‘Sj' ^ 

vQ Jh 

— js>-\ 


Every day before sunset I used to see 
another crowd . . . not in the palace yard 
but behind it, at the kitchen door. 

Raih. mul. 95, 19 


j'yi (jAj 


Not now, not before a month and a 
half go by. Mah. qah. 85, 20 


In coordinated members one of which is negated the coordinating conjunction j 
may introduce ^AJ. The expression then has an adverbial value and 


does not require any agreement: 

'oCr jl£it ^_ 7 Aji 7 . /vt 71 

J 4-jLL>- 4~-»_SA»sJ ' 


that the ancient Arabic writer sought 
wisdom in the past and not in the 
future. Musa (Zy.) 2, 14 


xj j 

oACAl j 


which is based on scientific truths, and 
not on traditions and customs. 

Musa adab. 14, 1 1 


0-7 j 


-L27J jl 

■ jlAit 


that we strive for equality, and not for 
superiority. Musa adab. 166,7 
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Note the following use of aJ : 

^ j aj Up The aim of literature is humanity not 

' "38 - f : y beauty. Musa adab. 87, 1 


In a context subordinate to a perfect, 
Jj oli JL. X±_> 


can be used to mean the past: 
This staircase was average, not very 
wide nor very narrow. 

Hus. ayy. 11, 5, 4 


01 


(_ 5 -A — S l 

*0 Lj ^ ^ l-u-. J 


But no one would believe that 
Leonardo was not a sorcerer. 
Nu‘. Uq. 87, 1 1 


0 ji 



and he believed that he had no pro- 
tection from. . . . Hus. ayy. I, 8 , 1 1 


'jr^ t 

-L>-1 0^ ^ 

^ ^ L oLa-ll jl j — -L>- 


a.s l^_i L 
Or 4 


They had left Egypt having only a 
little money with them. 

‘Aqq. (Zy.) 15, 21 

I remembered that there was no one 
there with my grandmother . . . and 
that I did not have a key with me. 
Maz. (Zy.) 10, 3 


In a verbal sentence, that is to say, when denies the verbal action 

attributed to a subject, it [the subject] also becomes the grammatical subject of 
, which then functions as an auxiliary verb (see vol. II). 

It can be used before the imperfect as a strong negation of the present: 

I do not see any hope. Sa‘. (Zy.) 6 , 33 
I do not love them. Hak. ahl. 73, 10 


cJU 
'1LJ clll 


38 In this example, the vocalization required after ' -ILi cannot be ascertained. The verb 
' Lr lJ can be considered as having an adverbial function and therefore not changing the 
case of the noun following it. (See footnote to examples on page 122.) 



>-L*2 C 

? n-iS\ C 3 G» 



How shall I make you understand, my 
friend, what I myself do not under- 
stand? NuMiq.78,3 

For Mohammed, we are not satisfied 
with less than four young camels. 

Hai. sir. 121, 4 




VP 


The future does not concern me. 
Hak. sheh. 67, 2 


or of the future: 


GjGU 


I won’t forget his teeth as long as 1 
live. Maz. (Zy.) 1 0, 41 


Sometimes ^^GJ precedes a perfect with a resultative meaning; in such 
cases, the negation can be understood as being in the present: 

> - o.,.. - o - „ Didn’t Christ say . . .? [Is it not a fact 

S'— JU J.J xJl that Christ said . . .?] 

Hus. ‘ala. IT, 13, 3 


The denied verb does not necessarily follow immediately after .j-GJ : 


- £jj\ "liilA c 3 

^ Cc\ J jtsjf I its c — 3 

_ oL 


Here I do not blame. . . . 

Musa adab. 108, 3 
With these words, I do not contra- 
dict. . . . Musa adab. 7, 7 


fuC *JL5 


Didn’t the Prophet die? 
Hus. ayy. 1, 132, 5 


Sometimes, ^^GjJ may be used to introduce an imperfect functioning as a 
negative particle, i.e., without any agreement with the subject: 

3j*J jJL> ^CiJI J-aI L.I The Syrians recognize only. . . . 

^ Amin duh. I, 8, 1 
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* 34 


,jJ originated as a compound particle derived from jl N . It takes the 
subjunctive, and has the meaning of a very strong negation of the future; it is 
the negative counterpart of the imperfect after ^ and . 

The action stated as “never going to happen” may be the negation of a simple 
future: “it will never happen”: 


jO “j'-t VO 


I’ll wait, and I will not get tired of 
waiting until he comes back. 

Hak. ahl. 44, 1 1 


CjV\ su^in '»rjj 

cJ j ^ ^ j — LA ^ ~ *L3 

Lji VP "Vj 


He will not see it in the hereafter. 
Gibr. 1, 165, 1 1 

I have left this house, and I shall not 
return to it. Gibr. I, 143, 21 

He will never ask me. Hak. sheh. 22, 8 


in the past: 


or of a simple future dependent on a verb 
^ aj 1 L^-Lp 


that one expects never to happen; “ <y] 

or expectation: 


']Ji\ 5 ji ’ 

jlV Aj 

'oCr 


vv cv 

it -Li 




<Jaj *!) 

I » ^jLz JT 


-L*-j -L>-l 


■T.t) 




until they knew that he would not 
come back. Manf. mag. 15, 13 

But it would not take long before the 
Koreish would catch up with them. 
Hai. sir. 258, 12 

as something 
, in such cases, emphasizes one’s belief 

He thought that his relationship with 
the school and with everybody in it 
had been ended and he would never 
return to it, nor again see the teacher 
or the monitor. Hus. ayy. I, 63, 8 

(I was convinced) that I would never 
find a way to reach him after that 
day. Manf. (Zy.) 30, 6 


j ■*-< 

•J may also be used for a hypothetical future: for the future 
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f 35 


is used only with the jussive. This construction expresses the negation of 
the perfect in all its different meanings (except the optative for which N is the 
exclusive negation ; see page 83). It is especially common as the negative counter- 
part of the certainty expressed by ’ aJ . In modern literary Arabic, in general, 
there is a definite preference for this particular negative construction, which may 
be attributed to a desire to avoid certain forms that are common in both the 
colloquial and literary languages: 






I haven’t been able to write to you for 
two months. Manf. mag. 72, 10 


SI'jlJ xi Jj> «CJC- 

"jj oL iS i 


He asked him if he had seen anyone, 
but Majdi answered that he had seen 
only two riders. Hai. sir. 260, 5 


^’1 JL>-1 JL-J 



■pi i i'jpr ipi ’cXs 
%p % 'rjSi ‘Jl 
'x‘ ii jtpiT 


which they had not known before. 
Aminduh. 1,309, 2 


Haven’t you asked anybody? 

Hak, ahl. 92, 3 

After a few minutes had passed, the 
bride rose and followed him. 

Gibr. I, 143, 7 

This did not stop until the clock 
struck ten in the evening. 

Manf. sha‘. 21,7 


“Have you heard?”'. . . “No, I haven’t 
heard.” Gibr. 1, 157, 4 

I have written to you many times, but 
you did not write to me once. 

Manf. mag. 36, 9 

The night had almost passed, and there 
wasn’t anything left but ... . 

Manf. mag. 9, 7 
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jLT J-j LaJ My husband was not a thief; he was a 

os - 1 7 * .> - » - * peasant who farmed the monastery’s 

j-i land. Gibr. 1, 136, 17 


lP-*" 


f 


^ -rr 

-J t5 j aJ 


■i 

GU 

V 


When Qusi grew older and his body 
weak and he was no longer able to hold 
his office at Mecca. . . . Hai. sir. 96, 10 


We do not know whether we are th( 
first ones or not. Hai. sir. 1 89, 20 


In correlative constructions, when two verbs are to be negated by *^1] , the 
negative particle does not have to be repeated (see page 107); both verbs are ir 
the jussive, however: 


- jl 


1 1— J 


Haven’t we heard and seen that. . . 
Gibr. I, 112, 10 


° Ji, A' J . A i f" • ^ “ Xij an( * on] y a ^ ew °f poets neither 
’ ^ , , E rode nor participated in the raids. 

J 1 Djir. tar. I, 142, 3 


The second member of the correlative construction may be negated by V before 


a perfect (see also page 112): 

% 'S& ^ V 

d-Ll'iJ dj ^ — ; l 

V % 


but I did not lose or give up hope. 
Raih. mul. 22, 15 

but I was not concerned with this, 
nor did I think about it. 

Maz. (Zy.) 10, 9 


f 36 ’jl 

As a separate negative this archaic particle was already obsolescent in classical 
Arabic; in modern Arabic, the usage seems to have completely disappeared. It is, 
however, still found introducing the first part of an exceptive compound 

‘not ... if not,” with an almost restrictive meaning of “only” (see 

vol. Ill): 

s, > >- 9 . - 0 . , It was only a few piasters. [It was not 

j- r "^- r * s but a few piasters.] Maz. (Br.) 10. 15 



oi 


Just a moment later. . . . 
Idr. (Br.) 79, 10 


is furthermore used rather frequently as an emphatic particle after L* as 
the first part of the temporal compound, ^L>- — L* > “not . . . until”; it 
actually has an adverbial meaning of “hardly,” “no sooner, etc. (see vol. III). 


^ ~ LuJuj jl c« 


We had hardly reached the door when 
we saw Baha sitting on her bed. [We 
had not reached the door when . . . .] 
Nu‘. liq. 110, 17 


^plp 0 Ju 

« -O'j jj- j ' 

- iU'i V °0i L* 


No sooner did his son, Husain, enter 
the warehouse and lay his hand on the 
crate than his father jumped up from 
where he was sitting near the threshold. 
Nu\ (Zt.) 33, 20 

He had hardly started to climb down 
when the gardener saw him. 

Qal. (Zy.) 21, 35 

I had hardly finished that. . . when I 
heard. . . . Hak. yaum. 40, 7 




ol L. 


Al-Aswad had hardly fallen when ‘Utba 
ibn Rabi‘a went out. Hai. sir. 263, 1 1 


j 37 U_] 


\_'\ is used only at the beginning of the sentence and is immediately followed 
by the verb in the jussive. It is the negation of the resultative perfect (see 
page 60), or of the perfect preceded by J_s with the meaning of “he had 
already” (see page 81). 

is generally used for the past, “had not yet”: 


' "jj ’ 

'j 'Jjj 

'jjCiiT 


The religion was not yet perfect and 
only a little of the Koran had been 
revealed. Hai. sir. 148, 23 
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for he had fully memorized it before 
he had [when he had not yet] com- 
pleted his ninth year. 

Hus. ayy. I, 33, 1 1 




\ '\ Two days had not yet passed. . . . 
Hak.ahl. 17, 1 


and also with the meaning of a present perfect : “has not yet” : 


A - p- -e- J 

.. -J ^ ^ ■ J 

A-S"" g _»*> A_S 1 1 


They have compared him with Moses, 
though they have not yet buried 
him. Hak. (Br.) 41, 17 

They have likewise compared him with 
Jesus, even though they have not yet 
wrapped him in a shroud. 

Hak. (Br.) 42, 1 


A-U..J LJ J L*_$ 

a ,]g.*j i* 


and there she is, returning, and her 
vacation has not yet come to an end. 
Ghur. (Zy.) 31, 32 


can also refer to a future action, “before,” equivalent to a future-perfect: 



'pXO out 
CJj 


Don’t we know that he will lose his 
mother before he is six [at a time when 
he will not yet have passed his sixth 
year] ? Hus. ‘ala. II, 74, 6 


In modern Arabic L*J is frequently replaced by other particles with identical 
meaning, “not . . . yet!’. 




r 1 


A-J 

Vi 

: 

-LLuji V\ 





_L*_j 



iS -il 

1 Jla 

’Jf ^ 


'oijt 


A_*_j 


p JOiyf 


As for the people . . . had not risen yet. 
Musa (Zy.) 2, 1 1 

He performed his prayer before he had 
eaten. Hus. (Zy.) 25, 38 

But the time to speak about this 
seclusion has not yet come. 

Hus. (Br.) 100,8 
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(b) "old - C* 

di_i id i — > Cj :> «-» Wi 

w - jA- 1 

Jj> A-*-. iS ja\ C J 

! 'j'/j Vo 


Literature in the Arab world has not 
yet reached its full maturity. 

Zur. (Br.II) 44, 28 


I still don’t know whether my head is 
on my shoulders! Hak. ahl. 161,1 


§ 38 PARTICLES OF EMPHASIS IN NEGATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 

Beside the double-negative particle jj C* , that we have been discussing (see 
page 129), Arabic uses some adverbs to give the negative construction an emphatic 

C3 S , “ever,” is used only for the emphatic negation of a future action: 

„ £ .. _ . - 1 will never forget this moment. 

^U1 dUJ \^\ ^ V Raf. (Zy.) 20, 21 

s ~ 5 >„ * - vt _ s .f where summer never ends. 

1 aJ l -ri ^ Hak. ahl. 168, 16 


However, iddt can be used in past and present, as well as future, affirmative 
sentences: 


1 JujI ' 4-* 

Ji j-^ 3 

(!« 1 JLjl ' > , d 

_°(jl 1 dll 

'Jalj . “never,” is generally used with 
as an emphatic negation of the past: 

_ jl JaJ all 


This body will always be a victim 
longing and separation. 

Gibr. II, 129, 11 
She always smiled like the first radiance 
of dawn. Raf. wah. 1, 101, 7 

but we shall always hope 

Hak. sul. 180, 13 

negated perfect, or a jussive after , 

It never occurred to him that .... 

Hus. ayy. II, 5, 11 
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J-i L s-f t 


Furthermore, she never loved me at 
any time during her life. 

Manf. sha‘. 238, 7 


je* 'ot y Ear v^'t °ji 

-h»-t tiA-j j 1 ^ I _j *aJ I 



I never was weak in his presence. 
Hak. sul. 47, 6 

that the old literature was always 
traditional and conventional, never 
original and av ant garde. 

Musa (Zy.) 2, 14 


Sometimes, izJ seems to have lost some of its temporal character and become 
a particle of emphasis, “not at all,” “not in the least”: 


1 0 ^ j ... 4 - 

! "JaJ 


1 SLi 

V 


but there were twenty-seven piasters, 
not a single one more. 

‘Aww. (Br.) 11,5 


Note that it may at times-although rarely-be used with an imperfect: 




'ijji. 


You know that your presence never 
bothers me. Hak. sul. 43, 13 


ajlj (Jl) “absolutely (not),” “definitely (not),’ is used especially with 
negative sentences as an adverb of emphasis. It can be used for both future and 


past actions: 

AJt-Jl aL~Jl L» 


I have not forgotten, and I shall 
certainly never forget. Nu‘. liq. 1 1, 16 

and perhaps there was not a single 
pocket in his clothing. 

Raih. mul. 55, 21 


IV INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 




# 39 INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 

Arabic does not require any special word order or particle in order to express 
a question; rather, the emphasis or the intonation by itself can change a state- 
ment into a question. 

Usually, however, a question will be introduced by a special element which 
will indicate the interrogative character of the expression. The grammatically 
appropriate interrogative element will be used according to the purpose of the 
question. 

(a) A question can be asked about a statement and its intrinsic validity, 
te., whether it is true. The question will then be answered positively or 
negatively (sometimes simply with “yes” or “no”). 

(b) A second group of questions inquires about an essential element (subject, 
object) of the interrogative statement. The intrinsic validity of the statement is 
accepted in such cases. The interrogation deals only with the identity of the 
agent or the main effects of an action. This type of question is always presented 
by such interrogative pronouns as: “who,” “what,” etc. 

(c) A third group of questions inquires about circumstances or adverbial 
aspects of the interrogative statement. These questions are always introduced by 
adverbs: “where,” “when,” etc. 


In addition to these groups, there are frequent cases of interrogative sentences 
where the intent is not to ask actual information about the statement, but rather 
to express one’s bewilderment or admiration when confronted with a strange or 
surprising statement or fact, or to emphasize one’s own opinion by using the 
rhetorical device of an interrogative construction for it. 

We shall give some attention to these rhetorical devices since they cause some 
structural changes within the interrogatives. For the sake of clarity we shall deal 
with this category when discussing the equivalent interrogative constructions. 
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f 40 QUESTIONS ABOUT THE VALIDITY OF THE STATEMENT 


This category expresses the idea as uncertain, and asks about its truth, thus 
seeking an affirmative or negative answer. 

No special word order or special particle is required to show the interrogative 
character of sentences in this category. 09 It is expressed only by the intonation 
and, in modem printing, by the question mark: 




Is she in the house? 

Raf. wah. T, 1 36, 1 6 

Is my life in danger? Hak. sheh. 15, 15 

Has my daughter, Najiya, come back? 
Tai. (Zy.) 34, 6 


fdU'S 


and do you know that? 
Hus. ‘ala. II, 168,21 


cJLTl 

'ji SI 'J G 


Nobody knows? Hak. sheh. 11,4 
Did you eat honey? Hus. ayy. I, 20, 14 

“Is there no way out of this?” He 
answered, “No.” Raf. wah. I, 176, 18 


,j\ j, “to see,” hence, “to think.” has also always been used in the passive voice 
( ij'jJ ). (See Brock., Gnind., II, p. 189; Fleischer, Beilr., VI, p. 103.) 


and g have completely become particles which emphasize the doubt raised by 
the question. They no longer belong to the structure of the interrogative sentence 
having, rather, an interjectional character; they can be used preceding, following, or 
even in the middle of the sentence, hs is frequently preceded by the particle C : 


*4^ur rju. 

=_jf ^ 

Is*-* 




•V 

?- Qjb 'bj. C 

iS_H ; 

? E jLO! or-i 'j ^ 

lt*' is'j-j 

nit 

5L* iSj-^ 


Could we have stayed a week without know- 
ing it? Hak. aliL 36, 6 
With whom could this holy vow have been 
made? Hak. ahl. 43, 14 
What then has made this poor youth place his 
life in danger? Gibr. 1, 158, 19 

Who is the guilty one and who the innocent? 
Gibr. I, 124,11 

How could she be ? Hai. (Zy.) 14, 25 

Is she in or out? Mah. zuq. 290, 7 
What has happened to her? Mah. zuq. 295, 1: 
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f 41 1 

A | is the simplest interrogative particle, 
of the sentence, nominal or verbal: 

? jl jlJT o JLIa il 

V <ui_i 

f^^Ljl 

(_5 Jl!T "oC£L*lJl' j £*l 

til* jCi Vi 


It is always used at the beginning 

Are you alone in this house? 

Hak. sheh. 17, 14 

Do you know him? 

Hus. ayy. T, 152, 1 
Are you crying? Hak. ahl. 132, 14 
Didn’t he describe to you where it is? 
NuUiq. 39,4 

Won’t you help me a little? 

Hak. ahl. 84, 3 


(For cases of anacoluthon, see vol. II.) 

Even j , 'jj , and ‘ , in coordinated constructions (see vol. Ill), will 

follow the interrogative particle: 


And haven’t you heard? 
Nu‘. kan. 18, 14 


JS ‘ji\ Sj L. ot 

<~r" LPl J-<r^ 

’I I j_ & l j\_4 j-X-i V jl 


And do you think that what you pay 
me every month is dearer to me than 
my wife? Hus. ayy. I, 61, 13 
And don’t you know that also? 

Hak. ahl. 108, 3 


? 4lf 


f — o' 


^Jl 


And won’t he be satisfied with all this 
from me? And won’t he be content 
that I . . .? Hus. ‘ala. II, 33, 13 


Note that I may also introduce a subordinate clause: 





Is it because it is a happy life? 
Hak. yaum. 5, 1 


When referring to a specific part rather than to the complete sentence, the 
word order is inverted to bring this part closer to the interrogative particle: 

, „ ,;si .$ *».- - f Are you greedy, my girl? 

V Manf. sha‘,92, 16 
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f jVl 


"• * Are they asleep now? 

Hak. ahk 175,20 


Are you married? Gibr. Ill, 11, 12 


jliJU 

'jLT GLL' 


Does man live by bread alone? 
Gibr. I, 175,5 


Was he dead? Hak. sheh. 34, 14 
| Do you truly love her? 

Hak. sheh. 138, 10 

^ t | ^ re y° u telling the truth? 

^~ A ~ > Hak. sheh. 33, 2 

» W- 0 ...": " _at Could s ^ e [do] this? 

Hak. sheh. 136, 15 


Frequently, I , when introducing a negative statement, does not question its 
validity but, rather, emphasizes it and is thus to be translated as equivalent to the 
English “that is so, isn’t it?”: 


°p\ i 

! 4 1 1*_4 'a— o— 

* — - ... 1 1 


You have heard his words; you have 
understood what he means, haven’t 
you? Hus. ‘ala. II, 8, 21 
Am 1 not a newspaper reporter? 
Mah. qah. 93, 10 


B Similar to this and of special interest, is the rhetorical negative compound 
Vl (from the negative particle M and the interrogative \ ), which has become a 
particle of emphasis in desiderative and exclamatory constructions: 

o 1 ^ i jL-j'i/ 1 4-wil L« ^ I How similar a man in life is to a ship 
" . i "'.-of"’. .5 on the waves of this sea! 

Lsi Raf. wah. 1,50, 11 

! 

QjvTj^ 5 Xjr^T - j ; ." r r'}t 

^ a I ^ j A-3 

! i'Jt 


How many thousands of years have 
passed since Adam was cast out of 
Paradise! Raf. wah. I, 38, 7 
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‘y! If only [men] - . - would preach on 
o. - Muslim pulpits. Raf. wah. I, 37, 9 


■$ introduces an exclamatory imperative which, in turn, is preceded by the 

conjunction <3 , 
V; • jtXj ‘it Oh, do ask your soul! Gibr. Ill, 259, 6 

<V, £»• 'it Oh, look at her, leaning on his aim! 

' J Gibr. Ill, 211,2 


At time, I appears! 


o 

a vocalized form as hjt with the same meaning:' 


« , Y'- ' V; They said, “Why! Do cry for your 

riLJ >' p 1 ■ ■ 




father, brother, and relatives!” 
Hai. sir. 276, 14 


much like t , except that it seems to have a stronger emphatic 
about which the question is asked. 

nominal sentence, however, without any eilect 


# 42 jl=> 

A "Jus is very 

effect on the statement 

It can be used to introduce a 
on the word order: 

? 3 -A-c-S ^-9 dr* J'* 

< f u ii > ’J-* 

jlnL’ol j-d-p' jCC-Jq J-»J 

?- ot 'S* 


Are they bound in slavery? 

Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 1 
Is somebody ill in the family? 

Manf. (Zy.) 30, 13 
Are they still living? Gibr. 1, 162, 19 
And is it in the power of men to know 
the truth? Gibr. 1, 164, 15 

Has he the right to . . .? 

Musa adab. 91, 10 


* This, however, is the only vocalization given 


n Munjid for this particle. See under Si . 
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can also introduce a verbal sentence, usually with normal word order, the 
perfect having its various meanings, the imperfect, that of the present or future. 


!.C.f C > 

JS[ 'clVi > 

w-U i -t-*— ' ,J._A 

j-Z (fjul 

VI -LU J_» 

? - Qjj— 


Have you heard. Mother? 

Gibr. 1, 157, 2 

Has the girl come back from school? 
Qal. (Zy.) 21, 14 

Did you go to the courthouse? 

Hus. ayy. I, 75, 9 

Can I still believe that you are a noble 
man? Manf. (Zy.) 30, 32 

Will history forget that? 

Musa adab. 93, 13 

Are you spending your honeymoon in 
Cairo? Mah. qah. 142, 20 

Do you know his name? 

Ghur. (Zy.) 31, 56 

Will Syria remain prostrate . . .? 

Gibr. Ill, 85, 15 


It can also be used with an inverted verbal sentence: 


•*i >. J-® S* 


Will that increase our human 
feelings . . .? Musa adab. 102, 7 


them: 



iL* Ljl~ — ; J-»j 


not before 

And is the voice of my violin different 
from my own voice? Nu\ liq. 12, 8 

And do you hear our crying? 

Gibr. Ill, 74, 17 

And have you really forgotten it? 

Hus. ayy. I, 41, 13 


Contrary to 1 , J._a comes after the coordinates j , and 
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ys^iiT ^ ‘S+* 
t jit ,» A 


And in this play, does Taufiq al-Hakun 
urge [the people] to a [new] life? 
Musa adab. 128,9 


It can be used in the exceptive construction 'Jl - (see vol. Ill): 


j-C^s v_j 




What is life, my friend, but a con- 
tinuous risk? Nu‘. liq. 62, 3 


, . , £ o - What am I but a beautiful body! 

J-* Hak. sheh. 50, 4 

(For "j_A in alternate correlative questions, and for' Jj> in indirect ques- 
tions, see vol. II.) 


D ”jLs introducing a rhetorical question, has the value of a particle of 

emphasis: 


l—c-wP - 1 J-‘__ 


° - f ^ 'i°' 0 and how could God reject a blind boy 

ol Oil when ,.,! [and will God...!] 

\ liJjL&s Hus. ayy. 1, 105, 14 

• U preceding the negative particle S in the compound , has an emphatic 

effect, with a connotation of urgency when referring to the future or a charac er 
of censure when referring to the past. (Compare with 'J \ page 1 39 a ove) . 


„ - Why don’t you follow my advice 

I ..a i Kaih mill. 25.26 


Jj| o'JiC. 


Why don’t you go to the Rub‘ al- 
Khali? Raih.mul. 73,20 






° : ^- a> U“-> 

u cPl 

9 _ ^ Jjljq Lit 


Why don’t you stand up and walk with 
them? Gibr. Ill, 57, 16 
But why can’t you raise your spirits 
toward what is above them? 

Gibr. Ill, 75,4 

Why didn’t I try to be like my 
father . . . ? Raih. (Zy.) 23, 48 
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f 43 INTERROGATIVES CONCERNING A FACT 

A question about an element of the sentence sometimes does not require a 
special interrogative particle. Such cases, however, are restricted to nominal 
sentences and should be considered as elliptical constructions (see vol. II): 

and your opinion? Mah. qah. 17, 21 
(for fdJU j Gj and what is your opinion?) 

Usually these questions have an interrogative pronoun which introduces and 
indicates the element of the sentence about which the question is asked. 

These interrogatives pronouns are: ^ , L. , and ^1 . 


$ 44 “who?”, and C» , “what?” 


A and La ask about the person or the thing respectively: 41 

0 Who is this? 

'j'* Hak. sheh. 14, 12; Hak. ahl. 11, 6 
V' La What is that? Hak. ahl. 33, 12 


As pronouns they perform a noun’s function within the sentence; thus they 
may be in any of the three grammatical cases, although they are not inflected 
for case: 


? !_£>- J>\ I r,-A Who is this man? Manf. sha‘. 31, 10 

’ - Who told you that I was here? 

< - r ’ a Hak. sheh. 101, 10 


ur -" 1 




f. ; " 4 1' 5 !' i" What is your opinion about . . . ? 

_ ^7 - J Hus.ayy. I, 141,8 

j-}\ Whose son are you? Gibr. 1,80, 19 

LijT iL ° J To whom does this house belong? 

^ A Hak. sheh. 5, 9 


Note that may also refer to persons and things simultaneously, e.g. : 
dr* Uf (j ~*J Oj JS L thinking of Mecca, the family, the sons, and 

JL jJ'/. . 17 1 the wealth they had left there. 
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• “who,” and La , “what” 

U ’ 

- What do you say about that? 
fdU'i ^ ^ U Hak. ahl. 22, 6 

(For the use of U in the adverbial accusative, see page 148 below.) 

Because of then indefinite character, the interrogative pronouns ^ and U 

cannot take a dependent genitive, nor be 

they, in general, have a substantive in apposition to them, mis, ^ 

trjLjs » JJ jtJ' c. 

the substantives ' and ^ 

followed by a relative sentence or the above 

‘‘w«"^and not "what secret ts there,"; "who is a 
man?’’ and not “which man,”. 

i „ n that freauently follows the interrogative pronoun 

The personal pronoun that trequenny interrogative pronoun, 

(see page 149 below). 


Who [is a man who] will come with 
us? Hak. sir. 368, 8 
Then what is the secret in this 
matter? Hak. sheh. 12,7 


, „ . £ ^ - What is the greatest thing that . . .? 

U Musa adab. 105,1 

ty* '~- a 


jCCj' riu ' 




What was his relationship to his 
society? Musa adab. 105,3 
Then who is this writer? 

Musa adab. 103, 1 


However ' I'-P , “other than,” (see vol. II) is often used in apposition loan 
interrogative pronoun; this can be explained by the indefinite meamng 
construction: 


£: 








With whom else do you mean but 
God? Hak. ahl. 43, 15 


p 0 • la j Who else but a sorcerer could . 
Raih. (Zy.) 23, 35 
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? o 3*1 o j-y* 

l jr* j- 

fiU'i 


For whom other than him, then? 
Hak. sheh. 40, 7 

Whose business is it besides mine? 
Hak. sul. 89, 2 


A genitive construction which is not allowed with the interrogative pronouns, 
can be paraphrased by a prepositional construction with (see vol. II): 

aJT j->* \ \ a l_j A.'. c. l_>» Do we have a romantic movement in 



and L. may be followed by the demonstrative particle f •> , which 

emphasizes their interrogative character: 42 


?L^_, 


What shall I do with them? 
Manf. sha‘. 94, 2 


fill'i °3I GUi 


And what will you do then? 
Gibr.1, 110,2 


fi 






Whom shall I summon? And who will 
listen to me? Hak. sir. 136, 10 


9 £CWl 


Who could patiently accept such an 
insult? Nu‘. kan. 34, 18 


The question is frequently expanded into a relative construction; in such 
cases the demonstrative particle I i may still be used: 


V s -OT C. 




’ iS 4-h tj-* 


Of d 

J L* 




. 

- 

— i C_S && ' 


What confuses you? [What is it that 
confuses you?] Amin (Zy.) 7, 8 

Who will return? [Who is it who will 
return?] Hak. ahl. 44, 12 

What is it about these people that 
frightens you? Hak. ahl. 69, 6 

Who could . . . ? Far. (Zy.) 1 7, 20 


I i may also be 


Nu‘. (Br. II) 115, 26. 




°jG,“who,”a 

nd 3 , “what” 


} jli'' 1 5C» j 

and what would keep him from trying 



it? Hus. ayy.1, 19, 10 

y £. 

j 

’jo jL is JJT ' i 0-“ 

Who wants to be the first to speak? 
Manf. sha‘. 41, 6 


y jGU Jj' 



The interrogative pronouns usnaUy introduce the ' 

they may be preceded by a preposition or a substantive m the construct 

when they function as a genitive: 

o'. "A ’ ' ■ \\ Whose son are you? Gibr. 1, 80, 19 

U-* t Jr- 

s , To whom does this house belong? 

? jt'jlT .i» u— f Hak. sheh. 5,9 






Jej GG.J Why were you absent from school 

y today? Mah ' <ia!l ’ 69, 8 


not different from other cases above. 

8 a \ “Tonight a head will be chopped off.” 

j J-Cku S-L-UI "Whose head?” Hak.sheh. 22,16 


U-'J- 


yfsi 

, L 3? 


, i * 


■ 


aJ o3Cii — . . ■ 

■ cT“ 


“and you shall understand.” “I shall 
understand what?” Hak. ahl. 69, 2 
“to whisper to you myself, not 
through...” She said, “Through 
whom?” Manf. sha‘. 174, 1 and 4 


“Serenity is her weapon.” “Whose 

weapon?” Hak. sheh. 54, 16 




•j'il U* 



“You will then stay with her in the 
same palace.” “With whom? 

Hak. sheh. 76, 15 
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flUC "dJJ jji f 
ol °jl LJ 

VfsC. " r XC' 
?lUC L> Us ^pt * jt ^ jf 


“and hefore you tell me . . 

“I tell you what?” Hak. ahl. 1 15, 13 

“I want to learn.” “You want to learn 
what?” Raf.wah.I, 335, 16 

“I want to know.” “[You want] to 
know what?” Hak. sheh. 56, 2 


It is sufficient that the first part has a logical connecting effect for the con- 
struction to be used: 



“What do you say?” “What do you 
want to know from me?” 

Hak. sheh. 49, 10 


f jVT 


Crd <£ J 
iS j j' 


“Do you know where 1 am going 
now? And do you know with 
whom?” Mah. zuq. 44, 7 


Frequently in order to achieve a more lively dialogue, the interrogative sen- 
tence is omitted, leaving the pronoun as the only exponent of the question: 




“Man! You certainly have a most ugly 
nose.” “What else?” Manf. sha\ 49, 7 


fdij'wLT 'ou;: °jt > i ySZ*L 
"jCj 


“That is not possible!” He said, “Why 
not?” Manf. sha‘. 103,6 


0 - f “Have you heard?” “What?” 

Hak. sheh. 7,2 


UWu ^Jwa-x-7 j 1 A) jJ 

- - -C 


“wants a half of human society to be 
left idle . . .” “To whose advantage?” 
Musa adab. 189, 15 


As for the meaning, usually asks for an identification, and thus for a 
definite answer: 


“For whom, then, if not for him?” 
“For myself.” Hak. sheh. 40, 7 and 9 


1 “Who is this?” “The slave.” 
< ” r ”* Hak. sheh. 13, 7 and 9 
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'dliLbf ■ 


iJi — -T;. 
(*-® ‘jj- 


tl ^JLajT 

U-lGiUjT 


“Who are you?” “I am Shahrazad.” 
Hak. sheh. 56, 9 and 1 1 

“Who are your people and your kin?” 
“The poor and downtrodden are my 
people and my tribe.” 

Gibr. I, 184, 7 and 10 




0 -La 


‘jrf 
’ijJi \ - 


“Where is she now?” “Who?” “The 
Princess.” Hak. ahl. 85, 4, 5 and 6 


although it can receive a generic indefinite answer: 




“Who is this?” “A man who sees you 
and sees the glitter of your eyes.” 
Hak. sheh. 14, 12 and 14 


- ouji 


“Who am I?” “You are a man . . 
Hak. sheh. 161, 2 and 4 


L* , as the counterpart of , asks for identification of things in a specific 
or generic way: 


^LiUajyl 


<1)1 "dl 
? ^ j-r*- c5 


What was the most famous culture of 
that period? Amin duh. I, 170, 7 

What is the condition? Hak. sul. 31,9 

What is it that confuses you? 

Amin (Zy.) 7, 8 


and also for a definition, in which case L, can refer to persons as well as to 
things: 


? fiCSClf I'Jl* JLi. C. 

-Jj, c 

— 0 l-S"* ^ a 1 

iVf lU r:. -.1 j c. 


What does this word mean? 

Hus. ayy. II, 21, 1 

What is ancient Arabic literature? 
It is a literature which was. . . . 
Musa adab. 6, 1 

What is your cultural and social 
philosophy? Musa adab. 121, 4 
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Then what is an individualist? 


Then what is a famous man? 
Musa adab. 20, 5 


It is a characteristic of L» that it can be used for questions about any kind of 
qualifications or circumstances involved in the statement regarding persons as 
well as things: 

r What is the matter with you? 

Hai. sir. 111,1 

L> What is your name? Gibr. I, 80, 16 
O Why are you so silent? Hak. (Br.) 40, 1 

of an adverbial accusative (see page 142): 

What has honor to do with culture? 
[How is honor included in culture?] 
Musa adab. 47, 14, (46, 8) 

i L« Why should we be interested in where 
.y- the majority lives? Jabr. (Br.) 69, 20 

l_4 , with a prefixed preposition, originates a series of interrogative 
prepositional phrases, the meaning of each phrase being semantically related to 
the preposition used. In such compounds, the vowel of L» is frequently 
shortened. This abbreviation, however, does not seem to have any functional 
relevance: 43 


fiO 

fdilJJT 

It may also take on the function 

vL’i LLf 'jx* 





Why had I promised silence? 
Nu‘. liq. 22, 3 




Why do you want me to smile? 
Hus. ‘ala. I, 16, 20 


•C:« : 


What do you want me to be happy 
about? Hus. ‘ala. 1, 16, 20 




r-f 


What are you thinking about? 
Ilak. sul. 58, 3 


They can hardly be considered new adverbs, since they remain equivalent in function 
and meaning to the full forms L. and 1'jL. . 



, “who,” and L» , “what” 
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f ^ 


How long shall 1 follow you upon this 
thorny road? Gibr. Ill, 35, 3 


<?' 


r" 

r* 


What are you laughing at? 
Manf. sha‘. 60, 10 

What are you afraid of? 
Hak. sheh. 103, 4 


Note the interjectional use of (see also page 148): 

\ C-/-, f . And why?! Mah. qah. 109, 7 


With prepositions ending in a long vowel such as JL* , J] , and at times, 
the long vowel of the preposition remains, though written with \ : 


-Lj r *£p 

9 di—- iJ O' jJ 

9 ytfi 


How long shall I have to wait? 
Mah. qah. 132, 3 

What do you feel sad about? 

Hak. ahl. 19, 13 

What do you intend to do? 

Hus. ‘ala. II, 35, 12 

How long would he be satisfied 

[only] with dreams? 

Mali. zuq. 48, 10 


Both the interrogative pronouns and C* are grammatically masculine 
singular, and any adjective and verb in agreement with them can always be in the 
masculine singular. (See paragraphs above; compare also with and L* 
functioning as relative pronouns, vol. III.) 


In order to give the interrogative pronoun a gender and number determination, 
the personal pronoun of the third person may follow the interrogative pronoun. 
After ° , the personal pronoun may be singular or plural; after C» , however, 

only the masculine or feminine singular is used 44 (see page 143): 


m The personal pronoun always takes the gender of the following substantive, which is the 
subject of the sentence (see. page 35). In some cases it is in agreement with the genitive 
governed by the subject (see vol. II): 

'dU i i ,-,U! VmT ' _6 L js What was the most famous culture of that 

' ' ' j ' period? Amin. duh. I, 170, 7 
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Su-jCCrf I d-A ^_j k il) 


v JlIT 


Oi 


r* ^ 


? — G *Ja_pl ^_a 


Then, who is this writer? 

Musa adab. 103, 1 

Who are your people and your kin? 
Gibr.I, 184, 7 

Who are they who . . . ? Gibr. II, 78, 9 

What is the greatest thing that . . . ? 
Musa adab. 105, 1 


? '4JUJJI C. 

'i— iilji L.v j!^Vr o 


What was the education that . . . ? 

Musa adab. 105, 3 

Which are the political parties that . . .? 
Musa adab. 105, 2 


B and, more frequently, G are used in rhetorical questions, always follow- 
ing the same patterns as those used for interrogative constructions: 

- ( £j\ <S ' AJ* G What do I see! Manf. mag. 151, 10 

*Cj£'\ ° Is j-J bjVt ^ “e\ Till* And how much honor, welcome, rever- 
*' _s ' _ ence, and respect will the Azhari find! 

Hus. ayy.1,68, 16 


Hence the use of G as an exclamatory particle (see vol. II): 

C »j ! jL5" G 


jir c 


! cr L 


! 'Jl 


°5^1 G How frequently he heard [conversa- 
„ „ , e tions] and how strange was what he 
heard! Hus. ayy. II, 24, 5 


!xt g 


How beautiful Life is here! 
Gibr. II, 206, 13 


I i ff 0 f f How beautiful you are! 
' i “" LU " ?r Hak. sheh. 102, 7 


fjCjVl G 


Ah! How ignorant is mankind! 
Gibr. II, 106, 18 


*5 t -fi 5 i 

i 45 ( iul) , “which” 

A is generally used with a following genitive in the singular or plural and 
can be in any of the three grammatical cases. The genitive may be singular and 
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~j\ (o'), “which” 

grammatically indefinite. 'JS then has an expHcative meaning of “which,” 
“what”: 45 


is? 

ffjl )T £► w>C ‘J 

VI Oa 

^ Vr-'" i 5 

foV/j y 


In which place? Hak. ahl. 66, 7 
Which chapter have you learned today? 
Hus. ayy. 1, 77, 15 
What on earth is greater than this? 
Musa (Zy.) 2, 41 

But for what other reason if not for 
this? Mah. qah. 102, 18 

What chapter have you read? 

Hus. ayy. 77, 6 


The genitive may also be plural, in which case: 

(a) If it is indefinite y will have a qualitative meaning: 


"\jl ‘J>\ aJLJL 


' J 1 


“Have you really decided that these 
creatures stay in the palace?” “What 
kind of creatures [are you talking 


VO uboutl?” Hak. ahl. 53, 9 


(b) If it is definite, it has a partitive meaning, e.g., “which one from; 
. . . among” : 


v jj»ot yc* 

ojry y j“ 
vet 


For which of these is on the side of the 
truth and which is not? Hai. sir, 150, 19 

Tell me which of the two cities am I in? 
Manf.sha*. 194, 12 




r ! y 
Ir 1 ^’ 


Which of the oriental countries was the 
first in developing science? 

Djir. tar. 1, 18, 8 


45 Note ‘J governing a proper name containing the definite article: 

<? ijjCi Which Cairo do I mean? Mah. zuq. 5, 2 
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Likewise when is followed by a dual or plural personal pronoun, it always 
has a partitive meaning: 


¥ PVT VaJ, Git 

¥0^1 (j 


Which one of us has more influence? 
Hak. ahl. 28, 5 

Which one of you shall I believe, then? 
Hak. ahl. 175, 14 




Which one do you prefer? 
Mali. qah. 72, 12 


usually agrees in gender with the noun to which it refers: 


o' jy. -A* *-d' u?-* 

<f ni "; 

Lg _i <_.! 

¥ I 0 

¥sC«C 


pi y 

¥L^_9l Jjl ( y* ri jilt ^4 o 

¥oLij_L> t _4 <^l 
LT* Lp 5 CS' 

' ¥^Ui V 

¥ — ol 


What stage do you mean? 

Nu‘. liq. 71, 6 

Which road do you want us to follow? 
Gibr. Ill, 36, 15 

What story in literature is more 
fascinating than this one? 

Musa adab. 50, 18 

What tragedy? Hak. sheh. 140, 1 1 


On which flower petals will morning 
not deposit a drop of dew? 

Gibr. II, 51, 18 

What creatures? Hak. ahl. 53, 11 

What advantage could I have in 
mentioning her since she does not love 
me? Manf. sha‘. 64, 14 

Which woman of the Koreish could . . .? 
Hus. ‘ala. I, 23, 5 


Huwevei this agreement Is not necessary: 


Besides t)ie partitive and explicative meaning, as we have seen in the preceding 
examples, <^1 can also have a qualitative meaning, e.g., “what,” “what kind of/' 
The noun (singular, dual, or plural) will, of course, be indefinite: 


(_g 1 


What kind of a man are you?! 
Hak. sheh. 128, 6 
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„ .1 What kind of a language is that? 

V a JUS 4_*J 4 _ ji - 

Musa adab. 61, 1 

But what kind of bridges are they? 

Tai. (Zy.) 9, 21 

And what is wrong with this? 

[What kind of wrongness is there in 
this?] Hak. ahl. 22, 13 

sometimes governs an adjective; the adjective is substantivised and, being 
indefinite, [/\ has an explicative meaning, as explained above (see page 00): 

What is strange about this? [What 
: _ strange thing is there about this?] 

<_£' Raf. wah. 1, 59, 20 

" " 55 " (Cf. the French Quoi de drole y 

a-t-il a ce sujet ?) 



? dU'i 


y is frequently used in indirect questions (see vol. Ill): 

£>. y yil is} “o' j' 1 want to see to what extent Sheh- 

j QyU 

t>'\ JU IiL , _2.JU4.-4J 


rayar has changed. Hak. sheh. 140, 15 


Vjl yCi\ Won’t you explain to me by what 
' ' ''' , power you do that? Nu‘. liq. 78, 2 

? dU i 

} s . oU ^ s. Don’t you know in what isolation 

£jj-P l-J I live? NuMiq. 26,7 


B Of singular interest is the use of as an indefinite pronoun. When it is so 
used, its meaning, instead of being restrictive, becomes general. Thus, for 
example, C.J j u' , which as an interrogative sentence would mean: 
“when does he “wish?”, as an indefinite clause means: 


cJ j y (lyiXk-j o') 


(to divorce her) any time he wishes. 
Q. Amin (Zy.) 5, 24 


In these expressions the agreement in gender of y with the following noun in 
the sentence remains as stated for the interrogative ; the genitive, however, is 
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usually indefinite. A complete sentence is no longer necessary after used in 
this meaning: 

(j-» Jl jl that the Arabs are no better than any 

v-r-- - | - o » ... other people and no people are better 

t ^ ian an Y other. Amin duh. I, 53, 7 

1L*I A_jl J-vAJI 4_a| 


— o' Jl-?- 4 -jI Lsr X-P 

(_>' JjljjJ t£ 4_J J_«l jl 

oCj! c^I <>• 


At any rate, I think that. . . . 

Sib. (Br.) 118, 24 

that 1 reach out my hand to accept 
any tiling from anyone. 

Manf. sha\ 61, 8 


4-» jI-A-a-U 

l j~ a JJ-P j j_J V 4 _j j2._j 

O J~* L*J i (_gl a ...XJ T 

UsLjt 


to be compared with any world 
literature. Mand. (Br.) 3, 16 

for a fit of epilepsy does not leave its 
victim with any memory of what 
happened to him during it. 

Hai. sir. 40, 13 


£-.jLaJLi 4 .Aj._p 4 — j 1 

_ jjs-ljdT jl 

'jjLxi O' 

aJ oTjl?- j 


and we don’t find that any attention 
[is paid] to the craftman or the 
merchant. . . . Musa ( Zy.) 2, 7 
as for the people, they [the writers] 
were not aware of their emotional life. 
Musa (Zy.) 2, 20 


^ ji y (j\~> is 


I didn’t know what words he was 
saying. [I did not know with what 
words he let his lips move.] 

Maz. (Zy.) 10,21 


r 


:j uyv 


for they did not pay any attention to 
her. Ghur. (Zy.) 31,12 


^1 may, however, govern a plural personal suffix: 

p-^-jl t~ . ... I ^ ’ V for now 1 am not thinking about any 

-f tyf of you. Hak. ahl. 25, 7 

When the noun which follows is definite, the genitive construction may b 



paraphrased by a prepositional phrase with (see vol. II). In such cases, ^1 
remains masculine: 



4ji jJ J 

— Lulus' J 


Jll 'iljCtJlf 'jJ ls^ 

;2 

Ct "dy - ~ S . , 

jGT 




and if he succeeds in achieving either of 
the two aims, or both of them. . . . 

Hai. sir. 24, 2 

in order to make no distinction among 
those who have either of the two 
editions. Hai. sir. 25, 12 


C_a <£\ jj -XjCa 


-ot 


None of us could [for it was not in the 
power of any of us to] .... 

Hai. (Zy.) 14,24 


y as an indefinite pronoun without a following genitive or prepositional 
specification may be used with the verb jlS"- i£ in such instances does not 
change in gender. 

> ff |V s whatever the reason might be. . . . 
L -'J Hai. sir. 25. 8 

__ . {( * ° 1 * • f - •" He longed to do something, whatever 

^ it might be. Mah. qah. 127, 1 


because of any of the fancies which 
humanity has invented. 

Mah. qah. 111,6 


| 4-Jj !-S”" l_il ® 


with the worship of a stone, whatever 
its appearance might be. 

Hai. sir. 140, 16 

Read and learn [this] , 0 Arab reader, 
whoever your are! Din (Zy.) 3, 20 


C y together with C* as an indefinite particle (see vol. II) in the compound V 
has an emphatic effect: 46 

r | • . f i" s f " "i “•! He was most upset. [He was upset. 

Lw! What an upset !1 Mah. qah. 1 18, 13 

46 Note that the particle C does not make void the governing function of 'J\ , and there- 
fore the noun following the particle is in the genitive case. (See Wehr under l$\ ; 

Wright II, p. 316 D.) 
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jjj—* oj 


He was extremely glad because of this. 
Mah. qah. 133, 10 


L^l frequently expresses its qualitative meaning with an exclamatory effect: 

jJ I <_£l What a mark these two painful 
* j sjf ->. fa’l l’ tra gedies left on Mohammed’s spirit! 

Hai. sir. 186, 8 


j °v| 9 . ^ 'j'-f °i V i | What injustice could be greater 
^ rY* ^ than . . . ! Hus. ayy. I, 38, 4 

! jlii j What kindness! Hak. sheh. 38, 13 

As an exclamatory particle may introduce, in the genitive case, a substan 
tive already mentioned in the sentence, for which it serves as an exclamatory 
apposition. .^\ is in the same case as the noun which it modifies: 
ll-p 0_>*. ^ I 




lS'j ' 


w->- aJI 
AX-Sl!) j 

I 'all 


for I became sure that he was malicious— 
and how malicious! Nu‘. liq. 32, 15 


But it is very difficult at the beginning. 
Raf. wah. I, 13, 12 


JL-lJLi ^ j-£ L^-Lay Ohs’" .a e * for its people had a passion for wine 
' *" * " and used to find the greatest pleasure 

in intoxication. Hai. sir. 103, 8 


-> S - 


^ 1 hLS"' 

'tx*" ^ 

las <^> a^-1 OJLi j_* ill Her sudden appearance had a remark- 

y ryt ^ 


\'S ^°\ \ able effect upon him. Mah. qah. 63, 12 


f 46 ♦-5', “how?” “how many?” “how much?” 

«£ is originally a contraction of the prepositional phrase , “as what.”' 


On the origin and development of this particle, see Reck., Verh., p. 76; Fleischer, Beitr., 
VIII, p. 126. 
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“how?” “how many?” “how much?” 


More than any other particle, it has developed the double character of an interro- 
gative and an exclamative. It has, however, preserved the character and syntactical 
functions of a pronoun, and thus can be used within the sentence to fill the same 
function as U with the specific meaning of this construction. 


A As an interrogative particle it is always found at the beginning of the sen- 
tence— the usual word order for the question-and because of its indefinite 
character it may be more closely determined by an accusative singular function- 
ing as an “accusative of specification” (see vol. II): 


, 0 £ £ > 
jjx-j jl 

Usd jv! 


a_ c J jl 


s- C y>- ^ 


How many inches high do you want 
the faludaj to be today? 

Manf. sha‘. 78, 16 

How many troops do you have? 
Raih. mul. 47, 19 


The “accusative of specification” is frequently paraphrased by its pre- 
positional equivalent with . The prepositional phrase has a determinative 
function, and the noun in the genitive is singular (see vol. II): 


of 

Its* of $ X s 

Cr* ^ ^ J-*—~ -- ^ 

•/* 


How many verses have you memorized? 
Hus. ayy. I, 76, 5 

How many parts does the Koran have? 
Hus. ayy. I, 46, 5 

How many days are we busy at school? 
Hus. ayy. I, 46, 6 


In a nominal sentence ^ can be used with the following noun in the 
nominative; in such cases the particle asks for a quantitative determination and 
functions as a predicate to the noun in the nominative case: 


’i 

1pCJ\ 


What time is it now? 

X 

Manf. sha‘. 81 , 14; 83, 3 


’£j}\ 

X 

How much does the blood money 
amount to among you? 

Hai. sir. 100, 14 

■? £Lti\ 

Ml 

r 

How much is the rent for the apart- 
ment? Mah. qah. 129, 17 
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Similarly, within an indirect question (see vol. II): 

° ^ ° V 0 ^ on t y° u know how old he is? 

' / r Hak.ahl. 136,9 

^ may also be followed by a verbal sentence. If the meaning remains 
clear, need not be specified by an accusative or prepositional phrase; in 
such instances ^.-5 alone fills the function of a substantive in any of the 
grammatical cases: 

How many were your adversaries? 
Manf. sha‘. 98, 6 

How much did you learn? 

Hus. ayy. I, 75, 10 

Approximately how many do you 
think they were? Manf. sha‘. 62, 13 


r 

0- - - 0 ^ 

la-J ^ 


B As an exclamatory particle, has the same quantitative and qualitative 
value as an interrogative particle; however, its construction as an exclamatory 
differs from its construction as an interrogative. 

It can be used with an indefinite noun, in the genitive case: 


"iil: cfjgj -;'_ a ’^s' 

— 4-plU( o -La J3I aXJJT 
j — U i jl GaJ 

L*Jk- "sGi "of LaUJo 

LaLJ 


IIow many times since that night [up 
to this moment] have I thought of . . 
Gibr. 11,85, 2 

How many a story we wanted to. . . . 
How many a tear we shed because a 
faithful girl was betrayed by her 
beloved! Hind. (Zy.) 32, 17 


More frequently a prepositional phrase with ,j-« governing an indefinite 
noun is used as equivalent to the genitive case ; the phrase may follow imme- 
diately after the particle, but it can also be placed at the end of the sentence: 


1-J -lL—J p-Lf" j 

^ Cr* ^ i 


and how many privileges the school- 
teacher had in the family! 

Hus. ayy. 1, 34, 2 

How many a single man, detesting 
marriage. . . . Mah. zuq. 28, 9 
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! :> 


many?” “how much?” 

How many bodies you have tom to 
pieces with it! And how much 
blood has flowed under its blade! 
Hak. sheh. 129, 2 


When the noun following the preposition ^ is plural and definite, the 
preposition has a partitive meaning (see vol. II): 


4_Li^4 ^ 


How many of the people stricken as he 
was had followed his path, and had 
become a prey to madness. 

Mah. zuq. 68, 1 


° ,C can introduce a complete nominal sentence; in such cases it has the 
syntactical function of an exclamatory adverb, “how!”: 





How 1 longed to meet your father again 
in you! Gibr. II, 17, 8 


\\ JJl C.J' 

s JLjs ailll 


How carefree you are today! 

Hak. sheh. 94, 14 

How praiseworthy God is for this true 
miracle! Hak. ahl. 58, 10 


It has the same adverbial function when introducing a verbal sentence: 


T 


How much you love your family! 
Hak. ahl. 17, 15 

and how well the judge recited the 
Koran! Hus. ayy. I, 74, 2 


With this meaning, ° 'S is frequently used to emphasize the desiderative 
meaning of \J (see vol. II): 

How 1 wish you could know him! 
Hus. ayy. I, 149, 9 

How much he wished as a child 
to Hus. ayy. I, 21, 15 
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^■S as an exclamatory adverb can also emphasize the repetition of an action: 
“how often!”, “how many times!”: 


L» ijju j_*JI ^.5 j p-S^ j 
uf A ^r‘r 

-O ■■ Vi! 'fsTj 

— ij JOT 6 U'-Jf Qj> 

For greater emphasis, the exclamatory 

Vf,U- 'fXJj ’^3 

iZtsL'j jOjL J <1C. 

fjoi' 


and how often he gave the monitor the 
bread he had in his pocket! 

Hus. ayy. I, 52, 8 

How many times he went up to the 
minaret with the muezzin, and how of- 
ten called to prayer instead of him; and 
how many times he joined him in the 
prayer which Hus. ayy. II, 36, 14 

particle J may precede 

How much it hurts me to see. . . . 

Nu‘. liq. 66, 1 

How often I forbade him, and how 
often I tried, sometimes with kindness, 
mostly with severity, but. . . . 

Qal. (Zy.) 21, 27 


will be placed before the main clause when referring.to a following 
subordinate noun clause: 

How strong this Indian must be! 
[How it is necessary that this Indian 
be strong!] ‘Aww. (Br.) 20, 1 


! g If I JlU 


f 47 ADVERBIAL INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 

In this category we should include questions about any circumstances or 
adverbial aspects modifying the statement. They are always introduced by a 
local, temporal, or modal adverb. 

When the adverb introduces a single substantive in the nominative case, it 
functions as a nominal predicate on the substantive, the question being a com- 
plete nominal sentence (see page 20): 

? ^ -L)l j (VjI Where is your father? Gibr. I, 81, 1 

O' 4 r 1' Where are your parents? 

■ ^ Gibr. I, 162, 19 
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? How are they? Nu‘. liq. 16, 3 


? JG( l(j; jQJl I 


- and where is that reader who . 
^ Hus. ‘ala. I , 13 


How could he attain that? 


Kay. (Zy.) 27, 16 


Note also its use with a prepositional phrase: 

<? '• it i'.'t How could we sleep . . . ? 

•J“- ^ Manf. sha‘. 204, 11 

(For a discussion of , see vol. II.) 

It may introduce a verbal sentence: 


| When shall I return? 

• ls~~* s. Din (Br.) 59, 25 

- .-/i •* f - - When shall I be like this? 

^ ‘Aww. (Br.) 16, 7 

Where did he go? Hak. sheh. 13, 5 
", ^JaL-S" How could he begin? Mah. qah. 101, 8 
s ij.- - - •/V"' an d how did you know him? 

‘ A "'”’- rP > Mah. qah. 98, 21 

r V 'r i .*i s ivt The doctors! When did they agree on 

13 v any opinion' Nu . liq. 32, 1 


o - i’g 1 (_$ jlxh f JlU j How can such an old woman have a 

0 • * bust like that? Mah. qah. 94, 21 

The adverb is frequently modified by a preposition which specifies its meaning: 

AJ Where are you going? Hak. sheh. 7, 1 1 

-']( V jf jj( 0 i!i ,Jji\ How long will this vicious circle last? 

» --o. Hak. sheh. 155, 5 


Since when? Hak. ahl. 83, 13 
Where did he come from? Gibr. I, 69, 3 
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The adverb is used by some authors following the particle , ’ay [or 
’ayyu (?) ] , with no apparent change of meaning: 

When were you born? Gibr. Ill, 13, 12 


'dU'i 




When will that time come? 
Hind. (Zy.) 32, 27 


In elliptical constructions, the adverb may refer to a sentence which has 
already been mentioned: 



“Come with me, Mashliniya.” 
“Where?” Hak. ahl. 97, 8 


jl t] -Xj j~> dJ.lJ'' o 

Zx^ 'dilTLsi ^ji 

- . . . Of 


“His Grace, the Bey, asks you to meet 
him now.” “Where?” 

Mah.qah. 102, 7 and 10 

“I am talking to you to calm you.” 
“How?” Mah. qah. 173, 2 

“I’ll bring it to you, O King.” “When?. . 
When?” Hak. sul. 62, 7 


“Preceptor of the princess? Since 
when?” Hak. ahl. 83, 13 


If, however, a part of the sentence is repeated, the interrogative adverb may 
appear at the end of the sentence rather than in the normal position at the 
beginning (see page 145): 


'Lju QL Sf 

t_!U 

oC~j| Js\ 'ovf js 

Jl wb j-i 


“Don’t you touch it while its owner is 
absent.” “Absent, where?” 

Hak. sheh. 117, 16; 118,4 

“He has become a man who wants to 
flee. . . .” “Wants to flee where?” 
Hak. sheh. 1 12, 7 


In subordinated clauses the adverbs frequently introduce either an indirect 
question (see vol. II), or a subordinate adverbial clause (see also vol. II): 


We do know where your house is. 
Hak. ahl. 65, 6 
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teaching them how to steal watches. 
Manf. sha‘. 19,7 




Have you seen how magic is practiced? 
Nu‘. liq. 76, 14 


Of all the adverbs only Ca—S , which is used in both independent and 
dependent constructions, has developed an exclamatory meaning: 

° " * G j -1J V cJj'' You don’t know, Father, how 

industrious I shall be! Mah. qah. 39, 21 


IjH 


(For a discussion of the compounds C 


S \ , etc., see vol. III.) 


j 48 ANSWERS TO A QUESTION 


A question about the intrinsic validity of the statement is generally followed 
by an answer which either confirms or rejects the statement presented in the 
question. 


A For an affirmative answer Arabic uses: 

(u) , which is the particle of confirmation for a preceding statement: 

“yes!”, “yes indeed!”, “certainly!”; thus it is generally used only after questions 
expressed affirmatively: 


dLLJt 3 ^£-3 . . . Cl 1 

L* . . . ? jLw_u- 

— 1-^— 1 jl -t; jl 



I Jllii iSjJJ jl UL>- 4 j jS\ 


_'i _u 


J-A 


“Am I ... in the presence of King 
Solomon?” “Yes! What do you 
want?” Hak. sul. 28, 10 


“I want her to sit down on her throne.” 
“On her throne?” “Yes!” 

Hak. sul. 61, 12 

“Do you really want to leave this 
house?” “Yes!” 

Mah. zuq. 144, 9 and 1 1 

“Do you know French and English 

well?” “Yes! I do.” 

Mah. qah. 67, 23; 68, 3 
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O- II “Are you happy?” “Yes, indeed, 
j thank God!” Mah. qah. 138, 13 


It is also used after questions where the speaker, although formally expressing 
himself in the negative, nevertheless expects a positive answer (cf. the Latin nonne 
in, e.g., “Quid? Canis nonne similis est lupo?”; “Is a dog not similar to a wolf?”): 

L> — ? tiXJ'XS"- “Isn’t that so?” “Yes! My Lady!” 

Manf. sha‘. 96, 10 and 13 

• X y~' u 


- fiL! C--JJ U. 

... 


) I “Didn’t he say just now that he was 
going to the garden to get some air?” 
“Yes! Fresh air.” Hak. sul. 50, 4 


“Haven’t you told her what 1 told 
you?” “Yes! Yes!” Hak. ahl. 82, 8 


is frequently used as an emphatic confirmation of a preceding affirmative 
statement: 


1 “There he is.” “Yes! Here I am.” 

Hak. sul. 51,4 




- j JiX - il 


“You found her.” “Yes! I found 
her.” Hak. ahl. 132, 11 


((I l— >■" )) dU Jj— 


He will answer you, “Yes, I’ll do that.” 
Hus. ayy. I, 30, 15 


and also to confirm a following statement, which is very frequently introduced by 
the emphatic particle jl: 48 


styuu *o! y_*j 


Truly, the behavior of men toward 
women. . . . Q. Amin (Zy.) 5,10 


H. Wehr in his Dictionary, under , says that it may introduce a “verbal clause.” 
It is not clear whether he means a different construction from the one presented here. 
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A ^ ■f+'l 'r 1 ' 

( £ 

aJ j-J o JIT* <jl 

A -G_a_S i -U-S-G 

^GT '^*>G G ° r -G 

"JJt 


Indeed, they represent everything 
during the Umayyad period. 

Amin zuh. I, 57, 13 

Indeed, al-Mutawakkil devised a 
stratagem against him and killed him. 
Amin zuh. I, 9, 18 

How pretty today’s clothes are! 

Hak. ahJ. 63, 3 


iu's j; 


1 - -. Yes, indeed, he ignores that. 
Amin (Zy.) 1 1, 25 


(ijjj <ij i 


Yes, indeed, Mr. Black, these peasants 
have taste and delicate taste, at that. 
Amin (Zy.) 11,44 


J may be preceded by the particle with increased emphatic effect: 

Yes, indeed! Raih. (Zy.) 23, 28 


(b) , “yes,” “certainly,” is in some ways the counterpart of 

JL contradicts the statement as expressed by the speaker. It is used after those 
negative questions which expect an affirmative answer (cf. the German dock in, 


e.g., “Hast du ihn wirklich nicht gesehen ' 
him?” “Yes, I did.”): 

. . ? A 'AA 

A ?’ r -A' A AA A 


“Dock”; “Didn’t you really see 

“Don’t you think I have a beautiful 
body?” “Yes, I do.” 

Hak.sheh. 30, 14; 31,2 

“Isn’t he well?” “Yes, [he is well] 
Thank you!” Mah. qah. 42, 5 

“Haven’t you heard of him?” “Yes, 

I have.” Mah. qah. 84, 20 

“He is the minister! Don’t you under- 
stand?” “Yes, I do.” Mah. qah. 174,5 
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Note: 

oils X ?oCb_jT s “and these buildings?” “Yes, this is 

“ < West Hall.” Din. (Br.) 61, 19 

is also used after a negative statement to contradict the negation, thus 
affirming its content : 


t. 




dJJ L x L- 

X _ aLUI 


“1 do not believe that you have some- 
thing urgent to do.” “Yes, I have.” 
Hak. sheh. 6, 8 


i T f%° " f " °-f ’ 'i “I never forgot anything.” “Yes, you 

' ^ ^ r did.” Hak. sheh. 36, 12 

It is also used after a negative command: 

f, ° LJ j ^ “Don’t say that!” “Yes, Shahrazad, 

~ >J - <> ■ [l will say it: ] I shall die.” 

Hak. sheh. 66, 7 

/c,! J-=r' » “yes,” “certainly,” confirms a preceding statement: 

j “But you are suffering.” “Yes, very 


much.” Hak. sul. 48, 10 


or one that follows: 


Xir j.= 


Of course he feared that feeling. . 
Mah. qah. 14, 4 


It is also used after an affirmative question to confirm the statement as 
intended by the speaker: 


JL4 ?f Jla "dll 'JLSI 
° j: J i f dilj j rjii J 
Lx aCJ C.J VkJ\ 

— ?£•-$-*— j l— J-T ' 4^*' 
^-5 l_* J-S" 1 . . . JjmI 


“Did he tell you this?” “Certainly.” 
Mah. qah. 1 73, 20 

“Is this your opinion?” “Yes.” 

Mah. qah. 179, 8 

“Was I really talking to myself?” 
“Yes!” Mah. qah. 146, 19 

“Is that all they can do?” “Yes, that 
is all they can do.” 

Sib. (Br.) 112,24 
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B For a negative answer V , “no,” and , “not at all,” are used: 

V is a negation of a general nature; is an emphatic rejection of the preceding 
statement: 


'ju 


r 


_ ? aJUJL! 


•£r 


s'jj Vl 

c. aiiji j oCk!;_±jr ju 
j Vi 


iVCr ' f vf 


“Won’t you go to meet him?” Then he 
said firmly, “Certainly not!” 

Mali. qah. 206, 1 6 

“Aren’t they Byzantines?” “Certainly 
not!” Hak. ahl. 69, 7 

“Mother, did you hear? Did you hear 
a voice crying for help?” “No, I only 
heard. . . Gibr. 1, 157, 2 


Satan said: “By God, he only took 
him along to sacrifice him.” The 
mother answered: “Certainly not! He 
is very tender to him and loves him 
very much.” Hai. sir. 88, 1 


(For a discussion of l 
page 114.) 


N see page 169, and for^ of general denial, see 


C A question about a fact or about the circumstances surrounding a fact, can 
frequently be answered in a complete statement ; however, the answer may be 
given in the form of an elliptical sentence. In this instance, if nouns are involved 


they will take the appropriate case: 



of yUiGT ^ i 

'ju tj'A- V 

However, when there is in the answer 
in the accusative case, the nominative is i 


“How many verses did you learn?” 

He answered, “Twenty.” 

Hus. ayy. 1, 76, 5 

“and how many days are we busy in 
school?” The boy answered, “Five 
days.” Hus. ayy. 1, 46, 6 
“How many parts does the Koran 
have?” He said, “Thirty.” 

Hus. ayy. I, 46, 5 

a pronoun that one would expect to be 
rsed instead: 
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Cjf L*Jl iXj 'jjjtj 

I'jif L^j Tj 

?uf 'JLs _ 


“Moreover, I tell you that she loves 
you and that she does not love anyone 
on earth but you.” He said, “Me?” 
Manf. sha‘. 238, 8 and 1 1 


Note that £^-4- V as an indefinite negative answer, “nothing,” always seems 
to be considered as an accusative of general denial, and therefore the noun is in 
the accusative without the definite article or nunnation (see page 114): 


N-fjJcJJ fSG 


“What do you say?” “Nothing.” 
Hak. sheh. 60, 9 

“And what did you do then?” 
“Nothing.” Hak. ahl. 75, 14 


“What do you see?” “Nothing.” 
Hak. sheh. 9, 16 


“And what did she answer?” 
“Nothing.” Hak. ahl. 82, 10 




